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NOMINATIONS OF JACK GORRIE, OF WASHINGTON, TO 
BE CHAIRMAN AND EDWARD T. DICKINSON, OF NEW 
YORK, TO BE VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 


MONDAY, JANUARY 21, 1952 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman), Johnson of Texas, Hunt, 
Stennis, Long, Morse, and Cain. 

Also present: Senator Warren G. Magnuson, of Washington. 

Stuart W. Symington, former Chairman, National Security Re- 
sources Board. 

William H. Darden, chief clerk, and Verne D. Mudge, of the com- 
mittee staff. 

Chairman Russe_y. The committee will come to order. 

We are called together this morning to discuss the nominations for 
appointment to the National Security Resources Board. Mr. Jack 
Gorrie Was nominated as Chairman of this Board at the last session 
of this Congress and his nomination was pending here when Congress 
recessed. He was then given a recess appointment and his nomination 
was resubmitted for the second time on January 10. 

(Background statement on Jack Gorrie is as follows :) 


JACK GORRIE 


1951: Appointed acting chairman of NSRB, May 5, 1951. Nominated chairman 
of NSRB, October 3, 1951. Appointed chairman of NSRB, October 29, 1951. 

1949-51: Joined National Security Resources Board, February 7, 1949, and 
later became executive assistant to the chairman. Served in this position under 
Dr. John R. Steelman, acting chairman of NSRB, and under W. Stuart Symington, 
NSRB chairman from April 1950 until May 1951. 

1915-49: Assistant to the Governor, State of Washington. Supervised the 
work of 22 departments, boards, and commissions under direct jurisdiction of 
the Governor, with more than 6,000 employees. Advised in the selection of top 
personnel, consulted daily with directors and board members, made policy deci- 
sions, approved department budgets quarterly, served as secreary of the admin- 
istrative board composed of department heads and presided over the board in 
the absence of the Governor. Dealt with the public calling upon the Governor, 
wrote messages to the legislature, and made frequent public appearances in his 
behalf. Conferred on legislative matters and represented the Governor in dealing 
with the attorney general and other elective officials. Represented the Governor 
at quarterly meetings of the Pacific Coast Board of Intergovernmental Relations 
composed of Federal, State, and local officials; semiannual conferences of the 
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governors of the 11 Western States, and attended National Governors Confer- 
ences. Worked with public advisory and consulting groups on matters of con- 
cern to the Governor and generally acted in the Governor’s behalf in the full 
scope of his duties. 

1936-45: Chief office deputy, collector of internal revenue, Tacoma, Wash. 
Supervised 320 supervisory and clerical personnel. Employed by the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue in Seattle, Tacoma, and Everett offices in the 
State of Washington. Served first as deputy collector, field division, in Tacoma ; 
then as assistant chief, miscellaneous tax division, Tacoma, and in 1943 became 
chief office deputy in charge of the Washington and Alaska collection district. 
In this capacity, under supervision of the assistant to the collector, planned, 
organized, and directed the operation of all offices, divisions, and administrative 
sections in the collection district. Coordinated the work of the various divisions, 
employed, assigned, and discharged personnel, and supervised activities of em- 
ployees. Assumed the duties of assistant to the collector in his absence and also 
served as deputy collector in charge in the absence of the collector and the 
assistant to the collector. 

1931-36: Reporter of Everett (Wash.) News. Covered all types of assign- 
ments, including city, county, and State governmental affairs. 

1925-31: Employed by the Associated Press, Seattle Bureau. 

Born March 21, 1911. Educated in Seattle, Wash., public schools, Married in 
1930 to the former Lou M. Dunn, of Seattle. Two sons, Jack, Jr., is now serving 
in the United States Air Force, having enlisted in March 1951 during his second 
vear at George Washington University, Gerald W. is a senior at Washington and 
Lee High School, Arlington, Va. 

Chairman Russet... We also have the nomination of Mr. Edward 
T. Dickinson to be Vice Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board. Mr. Dickinson’s nomination was not sent in until this session 
of Congress, although I believe he did get a recess appointment last 
October. 

Asa matter of routine, where mail or other documents come in affect- 
ing nominations, the chairman comments on the fact. I have here 
before me 19 letters and 1 telegram received by the committee in con- 
nection with the nomination of Mr. Gorrie. All of these communica- 
tions are favorable to Mr. Gorrie and they all urge favorable consid- 
eration of his nomination. 

We have had no communication with respect to the nomination of 
Mr. Dickinson. 


Mr. Gorrie, will you please come around and have a seat here? 
STATEMENT OF JACK GORRIE 


Chairman Russe... Mr. Gorrie, you are now serving under appoint- 
ment of the President as chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russet. And how long have you been connected with 
the National Security Resources Board ¢ 

Mr. Gorrte. I entered the Board’s staff on February 7, 1949. It 
will be 3 years next month. 

Chairman Rvussevu. You have been with the Board now for 3 years ¢ 
Mr. Gorrir. Yes; it will be 3 years February 7. 

Chairman Russeii. Will you relate to the committee the various 
capacities in which you have served during your connection with the 
Board ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

I entered the Board on a contract as a consultant, which was for 
60 days, and then I became a permanent employee of the Board, having 
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had a civil-service status with the Bureau of Internal Revenue prior to 
coming to Washington. 

Then I received appointment as the executive assistant to the chair- 
man and served in that capacity under Dr. Steelman while he was the 
acting chairman, and under Stuart Symington while he was chairman 
of the Board. When Mr. Symington left I was appointed Acting 
Chairman and that was on May 5, 1951. Then the President nomi- 
nated me in October to be Chairman. 

Chairman Russeii. And you have actually been serving as Chair- 
man since October 1951? 

Mr. Gorrie. That is correct. 

Chairman Russe.,. Give us some of your background before your 
connection with the National Security Resources Board, Mr. Gorrie. 

Mr. Gorrie. Immediately prior to coming to Washington I was the 
assistant to the Governor of the State of Washington, in which capac- 
ity I served for 4 years—1945 to 1948. In that capacity I was by 
authority of the Governor the more or less executive officer or manager 
for the Governor. 

My responsibility there was to coordinate the activities of some 22 
departments and boards which operated directly under the Governor 
in the State service, with approximately 6,000 employees in these 
departments. 

I handled many types of responsibilities for the Governor—in 
meeting the public, attending meetings for him, giving addresses, 
writing messages to the legislature, dealing with other elective State 
officials. 

Then I participated as representative of the Governor, with and for 
hin, in organizations such as the Pacific Coast Board of Intergovern- 
mental Relations, which is the three Pacific Coast States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California, headed by the three governors of those 
States. And I participated in the western governors’ conferences of 
the 11 Western States, and also attended national governors’ con- 
ferences and executive board sessions with the Governor. 

My general responsibility: I presided over meetings of what we 
called the administrative board. We held meetings weekly. The 
heads of all the departments and agencies attended that meeting, and 
in the absence of the Governor I would preside. I was there with him 
at all times. My general responsibility was to help in the manage- 
ment of the State government for the Governor. 

Prior to that I was with the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the 
collection district of Washingon-Alaska for 8 years. I started there 
as a field deputy, field deputy collector; then moved on to appoint- 
ment as assistant chief of the miscellaneous tax division. Then I was 
appointed to the position of chief office deputy, which was the third 
ranking official in the organization, responsible for the coordination 
of the various departments under the Collector, the office division 
under the collector for the State of Washington and Alaska, with the 
income tax, miscellaneous tax, social security tax divisions, cashiers 
division. 

I was responsible for personnel, the general management of the 
department for the collector. Part of my job was dealing with the 
department’s program, helping the taxpayers understand the tax 
program, if that was possible, and the collection periods. 
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I instructed new deputies in miscellaneous and social-security taxes 
and performed various roles of management and administration for 
the collector. 

Prior to going with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, I was in the 
newspaper business. I was a reporter, grew up, as they generally say, 
in the Associated Press. I started working with the Associated Press 
when I was in the eighth grade in school, started working nights part 
time as an office boy, and then worked for them nights “through 
school; learned my writing with the Associated Press. 

Then I went with the Everett W ashington News as a reporter. 
I was there for approximately between 5 and 6 years, in which time 
I covered general assignments, ‘all types of reporting responsibility. 

In that position I became interested in local government and State 
government. I used to write about the various “functions of the gov- 
ernment, concerned about the various problems they had. | covered 
the city hall and the courthouse, and had the gener al experience as a 
reporter on a newspaper in a county seat of average size. 

That basically, Senator, is my background. 

Chairman Rtssexx. I did not understand ex xactly about your educa- 
tional background—your career and education. You said you went 
to wor ; for the Associated Press when you were in the eighth grade? 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. I completed high school. I worked ‘nights 
during that time for the Associated Press in Seattle. My education 
was gri rade school and high school. I did not go to college. 

Chairman Russeit. Are you a sitiog of the State of W ashington ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir; I was born in Olympia, the Washington State 
Capital, March 21, 1911. 

Chairman Russeti. Do you own any stocks in any enterprises doing 
business with the Government that might cause you any embarrass- 
ment in the discharge of your duties “if you are confirmed in this 
appointment, Mr. Gorrie? 

Mr. Gorrie. I do not, sir. 

Chairman Russevu. I would like to have the record show here that 
Mr. Stuart Symington, the former Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, is present. This is an executive meeting, but Mr. 
Symington’s knowledge of the operation of that Board and of the 
personal qualifications of Mr. Gorrie make him a competent witness, 
and I am sure he will be helpful to the committee in arriving at a 
decision on these matters. 

Senator Morse ? 

Senator Morse. No questions. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Johnson, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Jounson. No. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Cain, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, before interrogating the nominee, I wish to offer a 
brief statement to the committee for the record. 

Many an American has been led to believe that during the coming 
year or 18 months peace shall have generally been restored throughout 
the world or general war will bre: ak out. E Lvery thoughtful citizen 
agrees that coming months constitute a dangerous and critical period 
for the United States and the world. 

In 1947, the Armed Services Committee, through the National Secu- 
rity Act, provided for the establishment of the National Security 
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Resources Board and the National Security Council. The primary 
mission imposed upon these agencies was to so prepare our Nation 
that war might be avoided, or to successfully win any war in which 
the United States might find itself engaged. Everyone i is conscious 
that the United States is presently engaged in a localized but large- 
scale war, and no one is presently satisfied that this limited war is to 
be successfully concluded. Despite the localized character of the Ko- 
rean conflict, the United States suffered more battle « ‘asualties in 
Korea during 1951 than were suffered by Americans during the Second 
World War in the Pacific for a 3-year period, beginning ‘December 
1941, Pearl Harbor Day, and extending through October 31, 1944. 

Since the National Security Act of 1947 became effective, the Armed 
Services Committee, so far as I know, has given no serious considera- 
tion to the effectiveness of either the National Security Council or the 
National Security Resources Board. All we know in a general way 
is that these Boards lost their independent status when a Reorganiza- 
tion Act in 1949 provided that these agencies should become a part of 
the Executive Office of the President. 

If the nominee, Mr. Gorrie, is confirmed by the Senate to become 
the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, he will auto- 
matically become a member of the National Security Council. By 
definition both agencies are of prime importance to the welfare and 
security of the United States. It goes without saying that only per- 
sons of outstanding character, reputation, capacity, and experience 
should be members of either agency. If persons who do not possess 
these characteristics in abundance are appointed to either agency, the 
result would be unfair to the individuals concerned, to the agencies 
themselves, and to the Nation. 

The Senator from Washington knows very little about Mr. Gorrie. 
Both of us are residents of the same State: but we have had reason 
to meet and confer with each other on less than a half-dozen occasions. 
I only know Mr. Gorrie by reputation and through a good many 
letters which have come to me from Washington State. Some writers 
have praised Mr. Gorrie and others have been keenly critical of his 
experience and background. Ihave no personal interest in Mr. Gorrie 
as I assume that he has none in me. As a member of this committee 
and as a citizen, I want him to establish his own right to assume mem- 
bership on either the NSRB or the NSC or on both. It may develop 
that he is qualified to be the Chairman of the NSRB while lacking 
the qualifications required of a member of the National Security 
Council. My own decision on these matters will be determined by 
Mr. Gorrie’s responses to a number of questions which are of continu- 
ing concern to every American citizen. 

I have made this statement out of my own willingness and desire 
to remain here until Mr. Gorrie has been given a full opportunity to 
speak for himself about the status of and prospects for our Nation’s 
security. 

It is against that, Mr. Gorrie, that I would like to ask you these 
questions, all of which have been designed as objectively as it was 
possible for me to do it. 

I want to know all I can know in a relatively brief period of time 
about the functions of these agencies on which you sit, because aside 
from satisfying my own real desire to be informed, I want likewise 
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to inform others as this record is written. I think it ought to be 
made available to anybody who wants to look at it. 

Mr. Gorrie, what is the membership of the National Security 
Council ? 

Mr. Gorrie. The membership of the Council, Senator, is the Presi- 
dent as Chairman, the Vice President, Secretary of State, Secretary 
of Defense, Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, and 
the Director of the Mutual Security Agency. 

Also sitting on the Council as permanent invitees from the Presi- 
dent is the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Wilson, the Director of 
the Office of Mobilization, and the Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Gorrie, what are the over-all functions of the 
National Security Council? 

Mr. Gorrir. The Council was established for the purpose of coordi- 
nating domestic, foreign and military policy, to advise the President, 
to bring all of those programs into relation and in order that the Presi- 
dent might be fully informed on a comprehensive basis and that de- 
cisions might be made which would keep the country’s security pro- 
grams in balance. 

Senator Cain. Mr. Gorrie, what has been your particular function 
as a member of the National Security Council 

Mr. Gorrie. Since I was appointed the Acting Chairman May 5, 
1951, I have attended every meeting of the National Security Council. 
I participated as a member, as the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, as a statutory member. 

I have organized the work of the Resources Board so that our rep- 
resentation on the Council can give the fullest staff effect to any de- 

cisions or any recommendations that are made—I should say recom- 
meniabnin that are made by the Chairman in the Council meetings 
or his participation in the discussions on the Council. 

The Council operates with a staff. We have a senior staff of rep- 
resentatives from each one of the departments which has a member- 
ship on the Council itself? 

I recommended to the President the appointment of Edward T. 
Dickinson as Vice Chairman, and I was particularly anxious to have 
Mr. Dickinson come into the Board's staff because of his background 
and experience in this field, both national and international, and I 
asked Mr. Dickinson to serve as the National Security Resources 
Board representative on the senior staff of the Council. 

We also have a representative on what they call the staff assistance 
group of the senior council, which is the group that does staff work for 
the senior staff members. We have a man named John Weaver who 
represents us on this staff assistance group. 

We have what we call the NSC unit in the Board’s staff, and Mr. 
Dickinson and Mr. Weaver and another gentleman named Paul Smock 
are the members of that NSC unit. 

I established what I call a program coordinating committee within 
the Resources Board staff, which meets each Monday morning, on 
which all the top staff members of the Resources Board discuss the 
various programs that are of concern to our representatives on the 
NSC staff. 

Then I confer directly with Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Weaver and Mr. 
Smock concerning various questions that may be coming before the 
Council. 
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Then on the day of the Council meeting, which is generally on 
Wednesdays, I have a briefing from Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Weaver 
about matters that are coming in before the Council. So we have a 
full staff participation in any of these questions, and the extras that 
are svaitenls to us do the staff work and give us their recommenda- 
tions as to what the Resources Board position might be on the various 
questions. 

The main function, Senator, that I see of the Resources Board 
Chairman being a member of the National Security Council is to ad- 
vise the Council and the President as to the ability of the country, our 
economy, manpowerwise, materialwise, whatever it may be, to with- 
stand these programs that are based on current decisions that naturally 
are going on in the Government constantly. In other words, take 
the strength of the Armed Forces, or whatever the question may be— 
we take the question and analyze it from the viewpoint of the Nation’s 
ability to carry out this program that may be proposed to the Council. 
We try to weigh the economic capability, resource capability of the 
country as against those programs. 

Senator Carn. Do you then give advice to the National Security 
Council from which such persons as the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and the Secretary of Defense prepare and give 
public statements / 

I ask that question, Mr. Gorrie, because in recent weeks there ap- 
pears to have been contradictions between the respective attitudes of 
mind of the Defense Mobilization Agency and the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Gorrir. There would be occasions when advice to the Council 
would affect possibly their position or their recommendation. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Gorrie, how often does the National Security 
Council usually meet / 

Mr. Gorrie. It generally meets each Wednesday afternoon. 

Senator Carn. Are those regular meetings ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Regularly scheduled meetings / 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Mr. Gorriz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Regularly scheduled meetings? 

Mr. Gorrir. Yes, sir; they are. 

page Cain. May I ask if minutes are kept of those meetings? 

Mr. Gorrie, The executive secretary of the Council keeps a record 
of the Council meetings. They don’t keep a verbatim transcript. 

Senator Cary. Is that to say there is available to members of the 
National Security Council a written file of what is talked about, what 
action is taken and by whom, on a regular weekly basis? 

Mr. Gorrie. The proceedings of the actions of the Council are 
recorded ; that is correct. 

Senator Cary. How many times, if you recall, have you met with 
the National Security Council since your appointment as Acting 
Chairman of the National Security Resources Board / 

Mr. Gorrie. Let’s see, it would be—I would say somewhere around 
30 times. 

Senator Can. That is to say, that so far as you know, when you have 
been available you have met each and every time when the National 
Security Council was in official session ? 
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Mr. Gorrie. Yes. sir; I have attended every meeting of the Council 
since I have been Acting Chairman. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Do you recall—and Mr. Symington can help us if you do not— 
the date when Mr. oe resigned from the NSRB? 

Mr. Gorrte. May 4, 19 

Senator Carn. Are you in the habit as the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board of me eting and consulting between 
meetings with other members of the Nation: al See urity Council? 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cary. I want to ask your opinion on several questions 
that have provoked my curiosity for some time. 

In the month of May General Marshall, then the Secretary of De- 
fense, was unfamiliar with you and the position which you then held. 
[I want merely to read what was said in that instance and ask your 
opinion about it. 

I addressed an observation to General Marshall, in which TI said: 

Do we then rightly conclude from what you have just read, the National 
Security Council is with respect to national and global security matters in which 
this country has a definite interest in the war in Korea by all odds the most 
important policy-making body in the United States’? 

Secretary Marshall responded : 

That is right. 

Further along in the colloquy I asked this question of the general, 
the date being May 12: 

What is your acquaintance and relationship with Mr. Jack O. Gorrie? 

Senator Lodge interrupted by asking, “What is that name?” I 
merely said, “Jack O. Gorrie.’ 

Secretary Marshall said: 

I may know him, but I don’t recall the name. 

I responded by merely saying: 

He is, sir, the executive assistant of the National Security Resources Board. 


Now, it would seem to the uninformed that through your rather 
long association with the National Security Resources Board, and 
particularly as its executive assistant to the Chairman, and because 
Mr. Symington had resigned, and because the National Security Coun- 
cil consists only of a handful of persons, that the Secretary of Defense 
would have responded that he knew you well. 

What is your reaction to that, Mr. Gorrie?) How did that come 
about 4 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, Senator, as executive assistant to the Chairman, 
my previous position in the Board, I had not met directly with the 
members of the Council, except on very few occasions when I attended 
some meetings of the Council—on rare occasions, I would say. My 
dealings were with members of various departments. I had attended 
some meetings where General Marshall was present and Secretary 
Acheson present, but I had had no occasion for any direct dealings 
with General Marshall at the time. I did know him. 

He said to me at the next meeting after you asked him that question, 
he laughed and said he was sorry that he had forgotten my name, 
He did not connect me at the moment. 
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I was appointed the Acting Chairman on May 5 and I believe you 
asked him the question on May 12. 

Senator Carn. I did, indeed. 

Mr. Gorrie. So that is the only way I can account for it. I guess I 
don’t have the easiest name to remember, the most common name. 

Senator Carn. Well, 1 appreciate and respect your response, for 
others have naturally been curious about an answer to that question, 
and you are now given the opportunity to speak as you see fit. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, if Senator Cain will permit an 
interruption, I would like the record to show that General Marshall 
failed to remember a very distinguished Texan, Gen. Robert J. Smith, 
and we thought everybody in the c ountry knew him, and he had served 
as Vice Chairman of that Board for some time. I remember the Sen- 
ator from Washington asked that question of General Marshall and 
General Marshall’s memory failed him so far as General Smith was 
concerned. I was not sure whether it was a weakness of General 
Smith or General Marshall. 

Senator Cary. I think that or any other interruption will certainly 
be made welcome by the Senator from Washington. 

Pursuing this same chain of thought for a minute, on the date of 
June 9—to get away from Secretary Marshall and whether or not he 
did or did not have a good memory—I asked a question of the Secre- 
tary of State, which was as follows—but first, Secretary Acheson says 
this: 

There has been an Acting Chairman since Mr. Symington was appointed 
the Administrator of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and I imagine that 
the President has under active consideration appointing a Chairman. 

Senator Carn. And who might that Acting Chairman be, sir? 

Secretary ACHESON. I know his name perfectly well. It escapes me now. 

I have no knowledge of the reliability of the Secretary of State’s 
memory, but by the Oth d: iy of June you had previously met since the 
Sth day of May not less often than probably four or five times in the 
company of Mr. Acheson and a mere handful of others, and he did not 
remember who you were. Because we speak only to our Nation’s 
security, how do you account for that ? 

Mr. Gorrir. Well, 1 am not—I think I would have to answer the 
question somewhat similarly as in the case of General Marshall—I am 
not sure which of all of those meetings the Secretary of State may have 
attended, Senator. On occasion, of course, the Under Secretary rep- 
resents the Secretary. I cannot account for why he did not remem- 
ber my name. I have met with Secretary of State Acheson, I have been 
in meetings with him on several occasions, I have worked with his 
Department over a period of time through representatives of our 
Board, and why he could not recall my name at that time I cannot 
tell you. Ido not know. 

Sen: a“ Cain. Thank you. 

Mr. Gorrie, what in your opinion—and I know you will speak 
frankly to it—are your special qualifications to sit as one of six men 
on the National Security Council recommending policy to the Presi- 
dent of the United States affecting the fate of our Nation and the 
world? 

Mr. Gorrie. In answer to that, Senator, I would say that the fact 
I have been with the National Security Resources Board over a period 
of approximately 3 years. I have participated during that period or a 
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substantial part of that period in most of its activities at top level. 
The Resources Board, I am talking about. 

During the period that Dr. Steelman was the Acting Chairman it 
was necessary for me to be very active in the management of the staff 
and the program function of the Resources Board. As a result of 
that I have become quite familiar, I believe, with its purpose, its opera- 
tion, its function within the Government. 

I think my major qualification would be the administrative ex- 
perience that I have had both with the Resources Board and prior to 
that in the State Government, of coordinating agencies. When I was 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue my job as the chief office deputy 
was to see that various agencies of that department functioned to- 
gether. When I was in the State government that was likewise my 
responsibility. And during the 3 years with the Resources Boar 
for the major portion of that time that has been my responsibility. 

For that reason I have had occasion to see across the board the work 
of the agency and its relationship with the Security Council. I feel 
that the Resources Board is extremely important to the security of the 
country. I feel very sincerely that we are building, we have a staff that 
is capable; we have reconstituted the staff of the Board and are re- 
constituting it to perform a very important function. And I feel that 
for that reason I can perform the role of the Chairman, both as Chair- 
man of the Board and as a member of the Security Council. 

Senator Cary. Well, you have addressed yourself, and I think a 
very good case can be made in favor of your capacity as to adminis- 
trative matters. I am much more concerned in your relationship to 
the National Security Council with your qualifieations on a policy 
as opposed to an administrative level.” That was obviously the reason 
why I asked you that question. 

Mr. Gorrie, someone may have provided some misinformation about 
you, so let’s straighten it out right away. 

Permit me to ask this question: Have you ever filled out any Gov- 
ernment forms or advised any investigating agency of our Govern- 
ment that you became the Acting Chairman of the NSRB in February 
of 1951? 

Mr. Gorrre. The Acting Chairman ? 

Senator Carn. The Acting Chairman. 

Mr. Gorrie. No, sir. 

Senator Carn. I thank you. 

Mr. Gorrie, how often have you individually or members of your 
staff on the highest level met with the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Gorrte. You mean actual meetings, Senator? 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrte. We do not hold meetings with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Members of our staff do work with representatives of the Joint 
Chiefs in connection with the feasibility testing of the military re- 
quirements and their logistic planning. 

Senator Cary. That is, you have different staff levels, and there 
are military counterparts on similar levels, and discussions go on con- 
cerning day-to-day and routine work between you / 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cary. Mr. Gorrie, what are your relationships between 
yourself and your staff and the Department of State, which is a 
member agency of the National Security Council? 
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Mr. Gorrie. Well, that is carried on through the membership, of 
course, of the Chairman and the Secretary of State on the National 
Security Council, and then the membership of the National Security 
Resources Board through Mr. Dickinson, and the State Department 
through its representative, on the senior staff; and then also the State 
Department? s representative on the staff assistance group of the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

Senator Carn. I imagine your answer would be comparable as con- 
cerns your relationship and that of your staff with the Department 
of Defense, likewise represented on the National Security Council 
through the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Gorrte. Correct. 

Senator Cain. I thank you. 

You have already given to this committee a brief description of the 
duties and San ey 2 of the National Security Resources Board 
under the National Security Act for 1947. In connection with those 
duties, would you please advise the committee what plans have been 
formulated and the work accomplished by the National Security Re- 
sources Board since you have been the Acting Chairman, beginning 
in early May? 

Mr. Gorrm. The work of the Board is divided into four major areas. 
I would be glad to show you—would you like to see an organization 
chart ¢ 

Senator Carn. Well, you and I both seek to save the time of the 
committee, if you would be kind enough to submit that for the 
record. 

Mr. Gorrie. I will submit that, sir. 

Senator Carn. A number of us would like to study it most care- 
fully. 

Mr. Gorrie. We deal in the areas of materials resources, production 
resources, manpower, and an office that I set up which we call Special 
Security Programs. 

I will take the last one first, because that is one we are giving 
very high priority to, and that is the problem of strengthening the 
resources of the country to the greatest possible extent through 
preparation against attack. 

One phase of that is the industrial dispersal program, which the 
Board has been very actively carrying on and pushing, to organize the 
metropolitan areas of the United States through the formation of 
local representative committees in those communities to determine 
dispersion sites for industrial locations, which program I know you 
personally, Senator, are familiar with. 

That program is sort of a two-edged program, in the sense that 
we are concerned with getting the community organized so that 
when applications for certificates of necessity, for loans, materials, 
whatever they may be, come into the Government, they will already 
be for plant locations that are already dispersed, that is, meet the 
dispersion criteria, which is not to move things away from the metro- 
politan areas, but only to disperse within those metropolitan areas 
and the marketing areas, not to move established industry. I won’t go 
into this in detail. 

In addition to that, in a broader program, what we call post-attack 
rehabilitation, we have been working with the various agencies of 
the Government. TIT called a conference of the representatives of all 
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of the agencies of the Government concerned with, for instance, trans- 
portation, the utilities, the ports, all of the production. We had the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, Munitions Board, Defense Transporta- 
tion Agency, Department of Interior, Department of Commerce, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, all of the agencies which must deal with the very life of the 
communities. 

The purpose of that is to try to organize the program of post-attack 
rehabilitation to get industry back on its feet as fast as possible in 
case of attack. 

You say, where does civil defense come into that? 

Civil defense’s program is the immediate program of picking up 
the pieces, getting the rubble out of the street, getting the pople back 
into their homes, if there are any homes, all the things that you do 
immdiately in the first few days of attack. 

Then the question is, how do you channel the materials for produc- 
tion, who gives the order to use the transportation that may be avail- 
able, and all of the things for rebuilding our economy to get us back 
into production, pick ourselves up, so to speak, and get back as fast 
as we can in order that they can’t knock us out in the early rounds, 

I feel personally it is a very, very important part of the program, 
and it dovetails into this current mobilization build-up. Because 
I think the thing that will slow the Communists down as much as 
anything that I can think of is to convince them that they cannot— 
that we are organized and they cannot knock us out in the early 
rounds of this thing. 

Of course, the military is the first line of defense, and we naturally 
have to push that program as hard as we can; but the ability of this 
country to withstand attack—and I think we ought to do everything 
we can to let the Communists know that we are organized here—will 
help to deter aggression. 

Now in addition to that, there is the Government protection pro- 
gram—not to protect Government people any more than anyone else, 
but to protect the essential functions of our National Capital. We 
have a program called the Security of the Nation’s Capital, on which 
we worked, on which we made proposals to Congress which were not 
accepted. 

We worked on other phases of that program, emergency parts of 
the program. We are carrying that forward vigorously and doing 
everything we can to try to ‘have a coordinated program of readiness 
in those major areas. 

Senator Cary. You have then, as I have got it, most clearly initiated 
plans, the basic hope being that they would prevent any undue trouble 
by attack from the outside, and if we were attacked, it would en- 
visage as rapid rehabilitating of our industries and civil life, and 
so on ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. That is, as I understand it, maintaining a good 
defense posture in this country / 

Mr. Gorrie. Right. 

Senator Carn. Would you address yourself to the initiation of 
plans concerning our present status? That is to say, we are con- 
fronted in the press and through periodicals with a shortage of tanks 
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and airplanes and, in given instances, ammunition. What are the 
plans within the National Security Resources Board to more effec- 
tively carry on the war in which we are presently engaged ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Of course, the direction and operation of the current 
defense mobilization program is the responsibility of Mr. Wilson and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Senator Carn. May I stop you, please / 

Mr. Gorrie, Yes. 

Senator Cain. Because, aside from finding out a lot of things about 
you, I have a great interest in this question. 

Is that to say that since the Office of Defense Mobilization was 
created it has assumed with respect to the war in Korea certain duties 
and résponsibilities and plans which otherwise would have been 
within the province of the National Security Resources Board ? 

Mr. Gorrie. I can answer that, I think, Senator, best by saying 
what has happened. 

Senator Carn. Please. 

Mr. Gorrie. When the Korean emergency hit us, the President 
called upon the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, 
Mr. Symington, to coordinate the activities of the agencies of gov- 
ernment which were dealing with the problem. No directive au- 
thority was given to the Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board. His authority was to coordinate the activities Of these other 
agencies. 

In the special case of certificates of necessity, loans under the 
Defense Production Act, that was placed in the National Security 
Resources Board. Mr. Symington set up an office of Business Ex- 
pansion to handle the issuance of those certificates. When it be- 
came apparent we were in for a big build-up, the situation looked 
like it was going to be one of great seriousness, the President created 
under his authority under the Defense Production Act, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to direct, control, and coordinate. That was 
for the purpose of giving a boost to this current program—direct 
the programs, the requirements, the determination of allocations and 
priorities, and all the things where you have to have centralized 
control in the direction of a mobilization program. 

Senator Carn. That then became the responsibility and the fune- 
tion of the Office of Defense Mobilization and not the National Se- 
curity Resources Board ? 

Mr. Gorrie. The direction, control, and coordination of the current 
mobilization program; yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. You are now then in your official capacity and as 
a board in the position of giving advice rather than that of operating 
and tying up and giving direction to programs pursued by other 
agencies of the Federal Government ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. We are concerned with. the over-all program 
of rounding out, for example, the most efficient type of civil defense, 
a post-attack program, to go along with this current build-up. We 
are concerned naturally with the problems of current program as 
they relate to our future position. We are reaching out ahead. 

For instance, in October, working with Mr. Wilson and his people, 
we worked out projects of this type—that we would take over a 
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program of what we call feasibility testing of the longer-range mobili- 
zation plans or military logistic planning, along with the civilian 
requirements, to determine ‘their feasibility on a greater build-up, 
should we have to go into a greater build-up somewhere along the 
line in the event of war. 

The military normally attempts to base its requirements on the 
current program, a sort of intermediate. program, and then a longer- 
range type. In this feasibility testing we want to determine what 
shortages beyond the ones that we are involved in at the present 
time we can anticipate ahead, what the manpower situation will be 
in the event that we have to increase the size of the armed services, 
all problems of that nature, so that we can move as rapidly as possible 
into total mobilization if necessary 

Another project we have with them is determining the vulnerability 
of industry and making studies to see where the bottlenecks may be, 
whether they can knock out certain industries, industry by industry. 

Another project is looking at the over-all levels of our resource 
ee in the 1955 to 1960 period, and to see what our ability is to 

carry on the current mobilization build-up over a period of years 
through that period. This is programing out ahead to try to give 
as much perspective to the current program, to the decisions that 
Mr. Wilson has to make in the expansion of capacity. For example, 
in steel—what kind of capacity should you expand from this point— 
open hearth or electric furnace? And the use of ingots or the ques- 
tion of using scrap. How much scrap can you anticipate ? All of 
those things so that we can be in the strongest resource position 
possible as we move on wherever we are moving. 

Likewise, on manpower it is the same question : What decisions 
have to be made today about training of manpower, about induction, 
about the selective service pool, how you maintain your reserve, to 
determine what kind of shortage it looks like we will run into in 
the manpower field should the build-up come, based on various levels 
of the military build-up. 

Those generally are the types of projects that we are working on 
as part of our over-all concern for the entire problem of all phases of 
mobilization. 

Senator Carn. In 1947 it was my opinion that we sought in creat- 
ing the National Security Resources Board to have an agency which 
would, because of duplications in the past, run a war if we got into 
it. Now it seems to me that that is not the present-day status of the 
National Security Resources Board, and presumably it should not 
be. Its status is that of being an adviser in a very broad sense to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization ? 

Mr. Gorrm. Yes. 

Senator Cary. And to anticipate through thinking about the future 
needs of the country. 

You are purely a planning agency in this year of 1952? 

Mr. Gortrre. We are an advisory agency, that is correct, under the 
Security Act of 1947, to advise the President concerning the coordina- 
tion of defense and security mobilization. 

At that time the question was discussed whether the Board should 
have directive authority, and the Congress did not create that kind 
of a Board. Under the reorganization plan in 1949 the Board was 
moved into the Executive Office of the President. 
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Senator Cain. Mr. Gorrie, we are all conscious that portions of 
our mobilization program are going along very well and are a compli- 
ment to everybody. There are, however, some very obvious weak- 
nesses for which everybody seeks an answer. Let me ask you this 
question against that background: 

What is your philosophy concerning your responsibility as the 
Chairman of the National Security Resources Board to advise the 
President on the coordination of military, civilian, and industrial 
economy ¢ 

Mr. Gorrir. Well, I feel that we should carefully examine these pro- 
grams, and the proposals that are made relative to actions that re- 
quire use of the resources of the country, the effect that decisions made 
today will have on our resource position over the years ahead, so that 
we can advise the Council and the President as to our position on the 
effect that these programs will have, based on a factual economic 
study or studies that are made by the Board. 

[ feel it is very essential, Senator, that we have an agency such as 
the Resources Board. Whether you approve me or not is not the 
question I am talking about now. 

Senator Cain. That is right. 

Mr. Gorrie. From my experience in this, | am convinced more today 
than I have ever been that it is essential that we have an agency of this 
kind in the Government functioning on a continuous basis as long as 
we are going to have the world condition apparently we will have. 
We have not been able to ch: ange it yet and I see no great prospects of 
changing it as long as we have the Communists opposed to our way 
of life. ' 

I feel that we have to be concerned with the resource position of this 
country over a long period of time. I feel that you have to have an 
agency such as the Resources Board, which is out of the day-to-day 
stream of activity where you have to make current decisions about who 
gets allocation of a hundred tons of steel or gets a priority for this, 
all of the immediate operating jobs that the operating agencies such as 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, DPA, NPA, have t to carry forward. 

With this Board constituted at the level it is, working with these 
other agencies of the Government, working directly with industry in 
an advisory capacity, with labor in an advisory capacity, I think that 
we are ina position to give perspective, to raise questions about what 
will happen if you take a certain action today. I think we have 
to examine those actions very carefully, because the resource position, 
both materialwise on our basic materials, and manpowerwise, of this 
country as opposed to the Communist world, at the rate that we are 
chewing up, is extremely serious. I think that all the conservation 
methods we can possibly devise, the substitution of. other materials 
for the materials such as some of these additive alloys that are in very 
short supply will have to be adopted. 

I think you need an agency at this level working, as I say, through- 
out the Government, beyond the current build-up. Just assume that 
we could go along here to a point where we could build up to a plateau 
or level of defense production and the Congress should decide that 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, would not be re 
newed. It is a renewable act. U think that you need this permanent 
agency which will keep an active roster of these people who have been 
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engaged in the defense program, to consult with them, as we go along, 
so that in the event of war, in the event of attack we could move into 
full mobilization just as fast as we could possibly get there, because 
you might not get another Korea to give you a chance to move into this 
thing sort of gradually. 

Senator Carn. One of your great responsibilities, Mr. Gorrie, is 
that of helping to coordinate military, civilian, and industrial eco- 
nomic matters. In view of the present shortage in the fields, to be 
specific, of tanks and airplanes, what positive action is your Board 
tuking to find a solution for these shortages? That certainly comes 
out of a lack of coordination somewhere. It must come out of a lack 
of coordination between these respective segments of our economy. 

Mr. Gorrie. Some of your major problems and shortages, of course, 
are due to design changes for improvements in the type of weapons 
that are being “developed. Lead times are involved. But through 
our staff projects we are directly concerned with determining ways of 
avoiding, if possible, some of the lags in moving into production as 
rapidly as possible, and developing substitutions, or changing the 
requirements in some of these major items. 

Senator Carn. So you do recognize there are some very distressing 
lags in terms of some of the equipment that this country needs today ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Gorrie—— 

Senator Jounson. What was your answer to that question? 

Mr. Gorrte. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Gorrie, what in your opinion has been accom- 
plished by the National Security Resources Board during 

Senator Jounson. Would you permit an. interruption there, 
Senator ¢ 

Senator Carn. Certainly. 

Senator Jounson. Would you mind pinpointing a few of those dis- 
tressing lags Senator Cain referred to, pointing out which ones? 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, there is aircraft production, particularly in the 
jet engines, tanks, machine tools, heavy press program, the produc- 
tion of equipment. 

Senator Jonunson. Engines? 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Guided missiles? ' 

Mr. Gorrre. Those are all shortages, of course. There are ques- 
tions of design changes in those fields. 

Senator Jomnson. They would be properly classified under the 
questions you asked about distressing lags? 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. With reference to what Senator Johnson has just 
said, I have been advised some months ago the Office of Price Admin- 
istration thought it was doing the right thing, but it made a decision 
with reference to the price levels of certain products that resulted in 
fewer and fewer machine tools being made available. That step 
obviously snarled up some of our produc tion ambitions. Now where 
would the National Security Resources Board fit into such a situa- 
tion when it came to your attention? Would you as the Chairman 
take that matter promptly to the next Wednesday meeting of he 
National Security Council, the net result of which is to call in the 
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head of the Office of Price Administration and try to get the matter 
unsnarled promptly? That is a practical question, the answer to 
which is unknown to our kind of people here in the Congress, and we 
want to know much more about it. 

Mr. Gorrie. It is within the province, Senator, of the National 
Security Resources Board to probe into any of the problems of 
civilian and military and industrial mobilization. Normally a ques- 
tion of that kind would be referred to the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Mr. Wilson, to point out that the problem 
existed and to ask what was being done about it, and if something 
couldn’t be worked out, then we would have to determine what actions 
were necessary or appropriate. 

Senator Carn. Let me ask you this: Have you personally in your 
official capacity had any interest in this particular question that we 
are now discussing? Have you previously been aware that certain 
decisions made were adverse to proper mobilization in the interest of 
the war, and you took definite, positive steps to try to correct those 
mistakes ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, I can give you an illustration. Would you like 
an illustration of a step we took ¢ 

Senator Cain. I think we are pretty much in agreement. This is 
a completely friendly hearing designed to provide information for 
everybody, and whenever you wish to broaden a particular point by 
way of emphasis, feel free to do it. 

Mr. Gorrie. You say have we made any recommendation 4 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrtr. Recently the question of the strength of the Armed 
Forces arose. 

Senator Cain. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrtr. We took the strength figures that were being recom- 
mended by the three services, extended them out over a period of 
years, 

Some of this is classified information that Iam giving now. Should 
it be on the record or off the record ¢ 

Chairman Russeti, Anything classified, Mr. Gorrie, I suggest be 
taken off the record. 

Senator Carn. That would certainly be my view. 

Mr. Gorrtr. Maybe I can do it without using exact figures. 

The strength figures that they were recommending, we found from 
our projections for a period of 5 years that we would no longer have a 
reserve pool in Selective Service in the fifth year if we used those 
figures unless certain actions were taken at this time to make more men 
available for that pool. As a result, I presented our conclusion to 
the National Security Council. The matter was referred for further 
consideration. 

We got a group together and discussed it, and as a result of that 
figure has been revised so that now that problem will not be involved, 
on the best estimates of Selective Service, the military, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and the Resources Board. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

As a specific program, has your Board ever studied the relationship 
and effect of the various price levels imposed by the Office of Price 
Administration on our war mobilization / 
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Mr. Gorrie. You mean in the current program ¢ 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrie. Not as a broad study; no, sir. There have been vari- 
ous problems 

Senator Cary. It is not for me, obviously, to suggest to you or 
anyone else how to run your business, but it seems to me there ought 
to be some agency within our Government that is prepared to deter- 
mine that a particular price imposed-upon an article will defeat the 
much broader purpose which is of concern to all of us, and that that 
price level either ought to be abandoned or changed in keeping with 
the needs of a particular requirement. 

Mr. Gorrie. The stabilization of the economy in the event of war, 
of course, is one of the things that the Resources Board has to plan 
for,Senator. Weare very definitely concerned with that problem, and 
I can assure you that I will do everything as Chairman that I possibly 
can to see that we do have a coordinated program, whether it be 
stabilization or whatever the problem may be. 

Senator Carn. A little later on—though it will not take much 
time—lI want to ask you some questions about this Korean business, 
which from a practical point of view is and has been war for a long 
time. Weare agreed on that, are we not? I ask the question because 
you made a reference a minute ago that you are preparing certain 
programs in the event of war. 

Mr. Gorrie. That is correct. 

Senator Carn. Outside of the war being somewhat larger in its 
geographical domain, I do not see how it could be any more war. So 
I am addressing myself to the current status. I want to keep in agree- 
ment with you on that. 

Mr. Gorrie, tell me, please, how many Federal agencies make regular 
reports to the National Security Resources Board on their activities. 
If it is a long list, if you would merely make reference to it and in- 
sert it for the record, that would serve my purpose. 

Mr. Gorrie. There are various types of reports made. We do not 
have any specific reports on any particular form that each department 
makes to the Board at specified intervals. 

Senator Carn. Let me put the question another way. Do all of the 
Federal agencies having a participating part in the present war in 
Korea or in the domestic industrial segments of the economy related 
to that war report at regular stated intervals in w riting to the National 

Security Resources Board? Does Mr. Wilson of the Defense Mobili- 
zation report to you? 

Mr. Gorrie. No, sir; he reports to the President. 

Senator Carn. To the President ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. I still want to understand my own country. This is 
not a prejudiced question, because we make improvements as we all 
goalong. How can the National Security Resources Board be respon- 
sible for one of its prime objectives of coordinating military, civilian, 
and industrial segments of our economy without having before it on a 
periodic basis the conduct of every agency in our Government ? 

Mr. Gorrie. When you say for the coordinating, Senator, our role 
is to advise the President concerning the coordination of civilian, 
military, and industrial. 
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Senator Carn. Let us not labor at this one very much anyway, but 
how can you properly advise the President on such matters if you are 
not advised, for example, by the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Defense Department what its weekly progress has been? Through 
those reports, it seems to me, you would more readily arrive at an 
answer for some headaches that are of concern to the Nation today. 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, we work, of course, very, very closely with them 
and the other agencies on the various problems that we are concerned 
with. But we do not have a regular reporting form that each one 
submits reports to us on at spec ific intervals. 

Senator Carn. If you do not have, it would then be my assumption 
that there is no agency presently in our Government to whom all other 
agencies report, so that the agency to whom they report can on paper 
evaluate, appraise, and assess how our total mobilization on a weekly 
basis is getting along. 

Mr. Gorrir. The Office of Defense Mobilization gets reports from 
the agencies operating under the Defense Production Act and makes 
its own reports related to those activities of the various agencies. 

Senator Carn. Are those reports made available to you on a weekly, 
bimonthly or monthly basis ? 

Mr. Gorrre. The Office makes a quarterly report. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization makes a quarterly report concerning the over-all 
mobilization program. 

Senator Cain. I would like to be in a position to look to the National 
Security Resources Board for such a coordinated report. But that is 
merely an individual’s view. 

What in your view has been accomplished by the Board during 
your experience with it, and particularly with reference to the last 
year, with respect to the stockpiling of strategic materials? 

Mr. Gorrte. It has been the National Security Resources Board 
position, Senator, since I have been a member of the staff and prior 
to my coming with the Board, that they are in favor of increasing the 
stockpuling of many of these vital materials. 

While Mr. Symington was the chairman, upon his recommenda- 
tions, the amounts for the stockpile were increased during the period 
that we had the coordinating responsibility. 

We have a representative who sits on the interdepartmental stock- 
piling committee as an observer. We have an observer on what they 
call the Materials Operating Committee of the Defense Production 
Administration, and we have an observer who sits on the regular 
meetings of the Requirements Committee of the Defense Production 
Administration. 

I feel, as a result of the NSRB’s recommendations, stockpiling goals 
in certain cases were increased, the money allotted for the stockpile 
was substantially increased. And while we are certainly not pleased 
with the progress made in stockpiling many items, I think the goals 
that have been set are reasonably realistic, although in some cases we 
are still of the opinion that they should be even greater. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Caryn. Mr. Gorrie, what is your attitude concerning the 
validity of the tax-amortization program ? 

Mr. Gorrte. Basically ¢ 

Senator Carn. Yes; and how effective you think that program has 
been. You could answer both of those questions at once. 
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Mr. Gorrte. I think it is valid, Senator, under emergency condi- 
tions where you need to increase production rapidly and substantially 
beyond a point where industry would normally in its peacetime op- 
erations want to take a chance on increasing that much, and I feel that 
au great deal of the job that has been done ‘has been satisfactory. 

Most of the in excess of 11 billion dollars that has been granted in 
certificates are in your major areas, or your basics—steel, ‘aluminum 
production, iron ore, transportation, chemicals, areas of that kind. 
And certainly I feel that in strengthening the resource position of 
the country we should do everything possible in order to broaden our 
productive base for several reasons. And I think that the certificate 
of necessity is valid. 

Senator Caryn. Do you know of any other practical way in which 
our production goals can be met than through a program of tax 
amortization ? 

Mr. Gorrte. I don’t know of a more valid—to use the word again— 
way to do it. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Gorrie, how much cooperation during your 
leadership, and in fact your experience in the NSRB, have you re- 
ceived from Sonate an leaders in business, industry, and labor? 

Mr. Gorrre. We have had a great deal of cooperation, Senator; yes, 
sir. While Mr. Symington was there he was very active with leaders 
of industry, labor, agriculture, and created what is called the Mobili- 
zation Policy Committee, in which we had outstanding leaders of the 
country to advise in connection with the coordination of the program 
at the time we had the coordinating responsibility before the Office 
of Defense Mobilization was created. 

Senator Carn. Without any thought of being disrespectful to you— 
Mr. Symington is no longer the Chairman of the NSRB and you are 
doing that job in his place. So let me ask you this question: During 
your own term, which began as Acting Chairman last May, have the 
leaders of business, industry, and labor been contacted with a view 
toward soliciting their services in the event of a total mobilization ? 

[ would like a word or two about who they are by name. I should 
like to ask if your Board keeps current records and an up-to-date 
file relative to such conversations leading to action in the event of a 
full mobilization. 

Mr. Gorrte. I would say, Senator, that we have had considerable 
discussion with men in business life, private life, particularly in the 
industrial dispersion program where there has been occasion for us to 
deal directly with representatives of industry, planning groups 
throughout the country. 

I have held two national conferences in which I had representatives 
here from all sections of the country—Oscar Trippett, for example, 
president of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; Dudley Har- 
mon, the executive director of the New England Council; Mr. Ethan 
Allen Peyser, of Seattle, whom you know. 

Senator C L know him well and favorably. 

Mr. Gorrie. Gen. Robert J. Smith, former Vice Chairman:of the 
Board, has come back to us as a consultant at my request. 

[ have had close relationships and discussions with William S. 
Paley, the Chairman of the President’s Material Policy Commission. 

I have discussed matters with Joe Keenan, for example, of labor 
unions. We have representatives of labor operating with the Board’s 
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staff constantly. And by the same-token we deal directly with in- 
dustry wherever necessary. 

For example, we have set up a project just recently to work with the 
maritime industry in developing a complete program to determine 
what training is necessary in order to keep the maritime industry as 
strong as possible i in the event of, shall I say, all-out war. 

Senator Carn. Yes. I thank you. 

Mr. Gorrie, give us as best you can the total number of employees 
carried presently on the rolls of the National Security Resources 
pac 

Mr. Gorrik. We have 169 full-time, I believe, Senator, the current 
figure. (See page 32.) 

Senator Cain. Of that 169, how many executive positions would 
there be? 

Mr. Gorrte. Approximately 92, including administrative profes- 
sionals. Talking about professional people ¢ 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. How many consultants are presently em- 
ployed by the Board? 

Mr. Gorrie, 1 would say in the neighborhood—you are talking 
about full-time and part-time consultants ? 

Senator Cain. It would be both. You were, for example, a con- 
sultant for a period you mentioned, 60 days? 

Mr. Gorrie, Yes. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Peyser is now a consultant—whether full-time 
or part-time, I do not know. 

Mr. Gorrie. Part-time at the present time. 

Senator Cary. But these consultants would be in addition to your 
base of 169, is that not correct / 

Mr. Gorrir. I cannot give you an exact breakdown. I would say 
that somewhere around 20 would be reasonable. 

Senator Carn. If that turns out after your return to the office to 
be correct, splendid. If there is a substantial difference in this 20, 
I would appreciate your just calling one of the staff members and giv- 
ing them that number. 

Mr. Gorrie, I will do that. 

Senator Carn. How many special assistants and office directors do 
you have employed at the present time? 

Mr. Gorrie. At the present time there are four, let me call them 
major oflices—the Office of Materials Resources, the Office of Produc- 
tion Resources, the Office of Human Resources, and the Office of 
Special Security Programs. 

I have a director of the Office of Special Security Programs, of the 
Office of Production Resources, of the Office of Human Resources. I 
have a man who is acting director of the Materials Resources Office, 
and I will tell you the reason for that. 

When the President's Materials Policy Commission was set up to 
make an independent study and survey of the materials picture, both 
in this country and abroad, I felt that we should not duplicate, we 
should wait for their report before building up a large staff. I did 
not want to duplicate in that area. So at the present time I have 
directors for the three major offices, and I have a man acting, and I 
have a line on a couple of men who may be available for that post. 

Senator Carn. Do you anticipate, Mr. Gorrie, an expansion of 
your work and function in any one of the particular branches to which 
you have addressed yourself this morning? 
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Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir, in the materials area. 

Senator Cain. Approximately how many employees are now 
engaged in that materials branch of your endeavor? 

Mr. Gorrir. We have eight professional men at the present time. 

Senator Carn. And what would its primary function be, that of 
your division of materials ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. That would be to make the studies in connection with 
the feasibility testing of military and civilian requirements, based 
on total wartime levels, as to our productive capacity, as to the substi- 
tution and conservation of materials, looking into the problems of the 
various energies—where does atomic energy, for example, begin to fit 
into this picture? And problems of that type, looking ahead and 
trying to keep our security position as strong as we can possibly 
make it. 

Senator Carn. That would logically call not only for an expansion 
but for the securing of just as many people as were required to take 
care of an ever-enlarging need in the field of materials? 

Mr. Gorriz. I do not see the Resources Board as having, particu- 
larly under current conditions, where you have these defense agencies 
operating under the Defense Production Act, to duplicate the work 
they are doing. But I would see a substantial increase in the mate- 
rials office up to somewhere in the neighborhood of probably 20 ex- 
perts, professionals. 

Senator Cary. Would you inform us as to the number of what are 
called supergrade positions allocated to your agency ? 

The other question in the same connection is how many are filled? 

Mr. Gorrte. Senator, we had 12 originally allocated to the Resources 
Board—1 grade 17 and 11 16's, as I recall. 

Since I have been revising the organization of the Board, we have 
not been able to set them up in the positions as authorized specifically 
under the previous category by the Civil Service Commission. There- 
fore at the present time most of those positions are not filled techni- 

cally as supergrade positions. 

I have our assistant for programing, and the special assistant to 
the Chairman. I believe they are the two, as I recall, at the present 
time. We are working with the Civil Service Commission to revise 
those supergr: ades. 

Senator Caryn. Thank you. 

How many employees, if you recall, were on the rolls of NSRB when 
you entered it some several years ago? 

Mr. Gorrie. There were approximately two-hundred-and-fifty- 
some, I believe, permanent force, Senator—in that neighborhood. I 

cannot tell you exactly. 

Senator Cary. You started out with a total of about 250. It is now 
around 178? 

Mr. Gorrie. Right. 

Senator Cary. And I understand that during periods of your prog- 

ress that number has gone higher than the total we have had ‘mentioned 

and then dropped far below 178. And were it not too much trouble, 
if you would merely prepare at your convenience a personnel eraph, 
it would be helpful to my own consideration. 

Mr. Gorrte. Surely. You would like to have the fluctuation in the 
levels? 
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Senator Cain. I think what that fluctuation will teach me at a glance 
is when a number of your employees left the National Security Re- 
sources Board because they were then assigned to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization which had taken over some of the duties which in peace- 
time would have remained your responsibility. 

Mr. Gorrie. The bulk of them were transferred over in February 
of 1951. 

Senator Carn. And your personnel strength as of the time just 
after they were transferred was considerably below 178? 

Mr. Gorrte. It went down to approximately a hundred. The pur- 
pose there was, of course, to get these trained people over into those 
defense agencies and get them organized. 

Senator Car. At the present time do you consider that the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board is operating in terms of being under 
un emergency or mobilization or in full war status? 

Mr. Gorrie. I would say definitely an emergency mobilization 
status, but as a continuing or permanent activity as provided for in the 
act of 1947 as amended. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Most of my questions heretofore have been related to-the National 
Security Council, in which you are a policy maker, and I have a num- 
ber on the National Security Resources Board. But before I get away 
from the National Security Council I want to ask you, as a policy 
maker, what your views in brief are on the war in Korea. I would 
ask that question of any other top-ranking policy maker. 

Mr. Gorrie. My personal opinion is that we should try to carry 
through this truce negotiation if possible, provided it is a substantial 
truce negotiation so far as the free world is concerned. Ido not think 
we should back down as far as the Kremlin or their policies are con- 
cerned in any respect. I think that we should maintain and build up 
our total strength at home as fast as we possibly can, so that we will 
be in a position to meet any eventuality. 

I think, however, that we must do it in a way, Senator, that we main- 
tain the strength, the c apacity of the country, and do not waste or 
burn up our resources unnecessarily. 

Senator Carn. As a member of the National Secur ity Council, what 
in your view are the prospects for an armistice which would be satis- 
factory to the United States ¢ 

Mr. Gorrte. I do not believe that I am at liberty to say as a mem- 
ber of the Council as to the Council’s attitude. I could state my own. 

Senator Cain. Let me not press you on that. Permit me to put the 
question around the other way, if this is a legitimate question. Does 
the National Security Council concern itself with this question of the 
pending or possible armistice in Korea at each of its weekly meetings ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Definitely. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Since the National Security Resources Board is charged with ad 
vising the President on the coordination of civilian, military, and in- 
dustrial mobilization, how does this activity relate to the activities of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization ? 

Mr. Gorrte. The Office of Defense Mobilization is concerned directly 
with the direction, control, and coordination of this current. mobiliza- 
tion build-up that is going forward, the expansion of our productive 
facilities, the stabilization controls, production controls, the wage 
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controls, all of which are necessary to attempt to reach the current 
goals that are set and recommended by the Executive and approved 
by the Congress. 

Senator Carn. How closely does the Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board work with the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization ? 

Mr. Gorsizr. The Chairman is a member of the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Board, of which the Director of Defense Mobilization is the 
Chairman. The Chairman of the Resources Board sits as a member 
again to consider the questions that come before the Mobilization 
Policy Board in discussions with Mr. Wilson and the other members, 
who are the heads of all of the defense agencies that are on the Board. 

I personally have frequent discussions with Mr. Wilson concerning 
projects that we are going forward with and with his a For 
example, his executive director in his office was formerly the secre- 
tary of the National Security Resources Board. The secretary of 
his agency was formerly executive assistant to me in the Resources 
Board. Just last Thursday I discussed with Mr. Wilson cartain pro- 
grams that we were getting into. Just a few days prior to that I talked 
to him about problems that he is concerned with, for example, the 
iron ore situation, the problem of exploration, and the development 
of the copper program; also the long-range aspects of the steel scrap 
program. 

I personally talked with Mr. Wilson. We are located in the same 
building, one floor apart, and I do not 

Senator Cary. You have a very friendly relationship with him and 
ready access to his office, and vice versa ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Would it be reasonable to think that probably at 
least once a week outside of the regular meetings of the Defense 
Mobilization Board that you have reason to be in consultation with 
Mr. Wilson on these important matters ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Probably, I have not personally talked to him that 
often, Senator Cain, but I do talk to his top peaple—Mr. Stauffacher, 
who is one of his top assistants, was formerly with the Bureau of 
the Budget, whom I worked closely with over a period of years. He 
is his right hand and we talk very often about these matters. 

Senator Carty. Have you and Mr. Wilson had reason to consult 
together about the power problem in the Pacific Northwest as it is 
related to defense needs and requirements ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Not personally. We have it as a matter of discussion in 
the Defense Mobilization Board. 

Senator Carn. Just within the Board itself? 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. The matter has been brought up there ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. What authority does the National Security Re- 
sources Board have in its interrelations with the various agencies and 
departments of the Government? Does it have any command decision 
to make? 

Mr. Gorrte. No, sir; it has no directive authority. 

Senator Carn. It can strongly urge the adoption of a certain pro- 
gram or strongly wish out loud for a tighter coordination between 
branches, but it has no authority within itself ? 
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Mr. Gorrie. The authority is vested in the President, sir, and we 
advise the President. 

I would like to say here for the record that we do have excellent 
cooperation and have had. It has been my experience with the depart- 
ments of the Government that we have. 

Senator Carn. It is good to know that. I certainly have heard 
nothing to the contrary. 

Would you tell us who the members of the National Security Re- 
sources Board are as distinguished from the membership of the 
National Security Council? 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. The Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, the Vice Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board, and seven members of the Cabinet other than the Attorney 
General and the Postmaster General—the Secretary of State, Secre- 
tary of Defense, Secretary of Interior, Secretary of Commerce, Secre- 
tary of Labor, Secretary of Agriculture, and Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Senator Carn. Do these members of the National Security Resources 
Board usually attend the meetings of the Board or do they normally 
and usually send representatives ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Since I have been Chairman I have not held formal 
meetings of the National Security Resources Board. I have worked 
with the members of the Board directly, individually, by letter, by 
telephone. 

For example, when we set up this industrial dispersion program 
there were 18 agencies of the Government that worked on that. When 
we set up this post-attack rehabilitation program I talked to each 
one of them individually. On a number of projects that is the way I 
have operated rather than formal Board meetings. And the reason, 
well, there are several reasons for it. Why spend all of the time of 
these lias people attending meetings of one kind or another. I 
think we should do things effectively rather than just holding meet- 
ings. ‘That does not mean I will not hold meetings as Chairman 
of the Board, sir. 

Senator Cary. I am not prejudiced toward that situation. 

Mr. Gorrie. I am just giving you a little of my philosophy. 

Senator Caiw. Your own attitude of mind as administrative head, 
that is to say, since you became the Chairman early in May, there has 
been no reason in your opinion to get all of the members of the Board 
to discuss a particular program ? . 

Mr. Gorrtgz. That is true, except they sit on the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Board, of which I am a member, as I said heretofore, and some 
of them are on the Council, and we are as close as the phones we have. 

Senator Carn. All right, sir. 

Mr. Gorrie, you have been a member of that Board, a part of NSRB, 
for an extended period of time. How long ago was it that it was 
customary to have regular or weekly meetings of the membership 
of the NSRB? 

Mr. Gorrre. Mr. Symington, as Chairman, partic ularly during 
the early part of the period following Korea, held very consistent 
meetings of the Board as such, because ‘they were beginning to organ- 
ize on that basis. Prior to that time it had been the practice to hold 
occasional nfeetings, whenever the Chairman deemed it necessary to 
hold the meetings. 
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Senator Carn. This question has nothing to do with you personally, 
but in your official capacity as Chairman of the NSRB, or as its Acting 
Chairman during that period of time, how often did the President 
‘all you as the Chairman in to consult with him on matters of major 

importance ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. During the time I have been Acting Chairman or 
Chairman ¢ 

Senator Carn. Both. 

Mr. Gorrie. I have seen the President, I would say, on the average of 
maybe once every 2 weeks, personally. I see him at the Security 
Council Meetings, of. course. 

Senator Carn. I am thinking about the direct relationship between 
the Chairman of the NSRB and the President outside of the meetings 
of the National Security Council. 

Mr. Gorrtz. I would say I personally see the President on the 
average of possibly once in 2 weeks. Of course, that eleminates the 
per ‘iod while he was away. 

Senator Carn. Certainly. 

Mr. Gorrie. I did not see him at that time. 

Senator Cary. There is nothing quibbling about these questions. 

Mr. Gorrie, are you required as the Chairman to report to the Presi- 
dent at any set time with respect to the operations of the National 
Security Resources Board ? 

Mr. Gorrie. I am not required. There is nothing specified that 
says the Chairman should report or advise the President in any speci- 
fied form. However, Senator, I have inaugurated a procedure of sub- 
mitting a quarterly report to the President, which is a confidential 
report, from the Chairman to the President. 

Senator Carn. Certainly. 

Mr. Gorrie. Upon the activities of the Board. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Gorrie, in the last budget of the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board of $1,600,000 there was, I think, an item of 
$10,000 earmarked for emergency expenses at the discretion of the 
Chairman. Now with respect to this unvouchered fund, I should like 
to know if you were ever advised by your predecessor or by anyone as 
to the items considered to be of an emergency nature and properly 
expended from this fund. 

Mr. Gorrie. Advised by my predecessor ? 

Senator Carn. Or anyone else? 

Mr. Gorrig. No. 

Senator Carn. You have never considered this sum of money as a 
tax-free unaccounted-for expense account ? 

Mr. Gorrie. You mean for 

Senator Carn. For whatever purposes you saw fit to make use of it. 

Mr. Gorrtr. No, sir. The account is used for various expendi- 
tures in the 

Senator Carn. Operation of your office ! 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Catn. You, as Acting Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, and now as the Chairman and custodian of this 
fund, have never used any portion of it to pay for personal expenses, 
either major or incidental ? 

Mr. Gorrte. No, sir. 
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Senator Cary. Is it fair to ask—and you feel free to say No— 
what are some examples of the kind of expenses which the Chairman 
would consider proper to draw against this account? 

Believe me, there is nothing prejudicial in that question. 

Mr. Gorrie. For example, it has been a practice of our representa- 
tive on censorship to meet with the Canadians at an annual confer- 
ence, at which time there are certain expenses in connection with the 
conference that our representative would take care of, such as lunch- 
eons. Because the Canadians, when our representative goes to Can- 
ada, take care of them and their expenses, and we do likewise in some 
form here, expenses of that nature. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Gorrie, I think the Senator from Texas would 
have an interest in the answer to this question, as would I. Would 
you explain to the committee in a general way the advantages of the 
controlled materials plan which is in operation at present ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, the purpose, of course, is to try to channel the 
critical materials, steel, copper, and aluminum, into the most impor- 
tant areas of production. 

Do you want me to discuss how the plan operates, Senator ? 

Senator Carn. How it is working. That is a matter of grave 
concern to you, I presume. 

Senator Jounson. It is admitted, is it not, that it was put into 
effect because the plan that was in operation at that time was not 
working ?¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, it was felt very definitely that we needed to 
control the flow of these vital materials into industry, to set priorities 
for the most important items we were trying to fill, military items 
getting the first priority, the atomic energy equal priority, the expan- 
sion programs for our basic industries. Just a question of not enough 
materials for these. And it was felt that it was essential to have the 
controlled materials plan. 

When it started out they tried it as an open-ended plan, in which 
only a certain amount of material was under control; then they found 
that the pressures were too great to maintain the open-ended materials 
control, and they now control all steel, copper, and aluminum. 

Senator Cain. What contributions to this plan were made by the 
National Security Resources Board ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Prior to the adoption of the plan, which was used in 
World War II, CMP, we conducted studies of the controlled materials 
plan, our staff working with the Munitions Board and other agen- 
cies of the Government concerned with this problem, to try to see 
whether the CMP as used in World War II was the most effective 
instrument that could be devised, or whether we could devise a better 
system for controlling and channeling materials. When the Korean 
problem came along and the demand for materials reached the point 
where it was felt necessary to invoke CMP, that plan we had worked 
on was the basis for the one that is now operating. 

Senator Carn. You may be interested in this question, Senator 
Magnuson. 

Mr. Gorrie, how many of the present officials of National Security 
Resources Board had prior experience in the handling of mobilization 
problems through employment in WPB or other war agencies during 


World War II? 
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Mr. Gorrie. I cannot give you a specific answer, Senator. Several 
have. 

Mr. Dickinson, whom I recommended to the President to be the Vice 
Chairman of the Board, in the last war came from the United States 
Steel Co. on loan to the War Production Board, where he was the 
program director for the first year, before going into the service. And 
when Mr. Dickinson came back into Government, he came back in as 
the program director of the ECA for 2 years, and as the assistant 
to the joint Secretaries—Army, Navy, and Air Force—and then as 
deputy in charge of installations for Mr. Finletter for the Air 
Force. And I felt that Mr. Dickinson, because of his past experi- 
ence, his program experience, his knowledge of both the economy of 
this country and the other countries of the world, having made these 
economic studies of all the ECA countries, was particularly well quali- 
fied and the kind of a man that I really felt that I wanted to have 
in there as the Vice Chairman of the Board, regardless of who would 
be the Chairman, because I think that he is very highly qualified. 

Mr. Frank Shields, who is the Director of our Production Resources 
Office, came into the War Production in World War II. After that 
he went into the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, and then he came into the production 
office of the National Security Resources Board; then went back to 
NPA when we moved people over there, where he became the assistant, 
deputy director of their Office of Industry and Agricultural Equip- 
ment, which handles the channeling of about 65 percent of the mate- 
rials. After he got that set up, I was able to prevail upon him to 
come back over and be the Director of our Production Resources 
Office. I feel that he is particularly well qualified. 

Mr. Shields is a man who came out of industry from New England. 
He spent his early years selling products for industry, for the optical 
industry, around the world. He has been in and out of these war 
agencies. He knows industry, he knows the people in it, and also 
knows the problems of planning such as the NSRB is attempting to 
have done within the Government. 

If you would like, I can elaborate on Colonel Barber, Alvin Barber, 
who is the Director of our Division of Transportation. He has been 
active in that field for many years. He was the assistant director, 
and then the Director of our Office of Transportation. He went over 
to the Defense Production Administration where he was active in that 
organization. Several of his people went and are still holding key 
positions in the Defense Transportation Agency. 

When Mr. Symington was with the Board he brought in as a con- 
sultant in transportation to look over our planning projects at that 
time in the Transportation Office, Gen. C. R. Smith, the president 
of the American Airlines, who has had extensive experience in that 
work. General Smith told me personally on one occasion, after sur- 
veying the work of our Transportation Office, that he had seen a lot 
of work in and out of the Government agencies, but that was the best 
office he had ever seen in preparing plans and programs. 

I was naturally anxious to get Colonel Barber to come in to head up 
our Transportation Office, for the reason of his great knowledge of 
the people in the transportation field and the over-all problem. Be- 
‘ause one man may know an awful lot about one kind of transporta- 
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tion, but he does not know too much about all the various kinds— 
the air, sea, rail and bus and so forth. 

Robert Clark, who is the Director of our Human Resources Office, 
is a man of great experience in the field of manpower. He was a 
director of the manpower office in New England. He has been with 
the Bureau of the Budget. ‘He is considered one of the outstanding 
experts in the problem of human resources, manpower. 

Those are the kinds of people, Senator, that I am attempting to get 
in. 

May I say something more off the record ? 

Chairman Russenu. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gorrie. I am trying to bring into our staff the best qualified 
people that you can get on Government salaries. It is not possible 
to get some of the top authorities, of course, to come in. You just 

can't get them to come into the Government ‘full-time, so we use the 
cobelan! basis to bring these men in, and I think it is very effective. 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Mr. Gorriz. Provided we have the kind of people on the staff who 
know what it is all about in their area, and that is what I am trying 

to do. 

Senator Carn. You have taken good advantage of this opportunity 
to compliment some of your chief assistants, and I compliment you for 
doing so. I am more informed concerning this agency than are 
many people, but you have told me much this morning that I had not 
previously known. The more the Nation knows about the ‘capability 
of you and your assistants, the better off the Nation is. 

What would you consider the most important factor in selection of 
top officials for the National Security Resources Board ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, I think 

Senator Carn. You have to pass on all of them, I take it, and in 
fact they would not be employed unless you agreed. 

Mr. Gorrie. I think there are probably two qualifications. One, 
of course, is their technical ability in these various fields, such as 
resources, manpower, whatever field they may be in—we should get 
the best experts we can possibly get in those areas, and who can deal 
with other agencies in Government. A man who is an expert some- 
times cannot get along or cannot work with other people. You find 
difficulty in that sense, because an agency to coordinate planning, 
trying to get the Government to operate in a coordinated manner in 
the planning of these programs, requires a certain skill there. 

Also I think the man must have a sense of urgency about this pro- 
gram and a sense of perspective in it. Some people are essentially 
operators. ‘They want to see things coming off the assembly line. 
Others are more what you would call the planner or the one who 
tries to think through problems in the broader sense. 

Chairman Russet. Gentlemen, if this examination is going to take 
much longer, Senator, do you not think we had better suspend until 
tomorrow morning? It is now a quarter of 1. 

Senator Cary. Whatever suits your convenience. 

Chairman Russet. I want to accommodate my convenience to 
yours. 
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Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. I would assume that I am 50 per- 
cent or better through. Questions yet to be covered concern them- 
selves with certain matters of policy that I think Mr. Gorrie would 
like to reflect on and which would be of benefit to this committee. So 
whether it be today or tomorrow, whenever you are agreeable, that is 
fine with me. 

Chairman Russe.y. It would be more convenient for me to suspend 
until tomorrow morning, if that meets with the pleasure of other 
members of the committee. 

Senator Cain. That certainly does with me, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Very well, we will then recess now until 10 
o'clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, January 22, 1952.) 
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NOMINATIONS OF JOHN GORRIE, OF WASHINGTON, TO 
BE CHAIRMAN AND EDWARD T. DICKINSON, OF NEW 
YORK, TO BE VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1952 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman), Johnson of Texas, Hunt, 
Stennis, Saltonstall, and Cain. 

Also present: William H. Darden, chief clerk, and Verne D. Mudge 
of the committee staff. 

Senator Jounson (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

Senator Russell, the chairman, has been delayed for a few minutes 
and has asked me to get the committee started. 

We have before us the nomination of Mr. Jack Gorrie as Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board. Mr. Gorrie testified yes- 
terday and we will resume his testimony this morning. 

Mr. Gorrie, will you please take your seat at the committee table. 

Senator Cain, are you ready to resume your interrogation ? 

Senator Can. I am, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Proceed, Senator Cain, 

Senator Carn. Thank you. Mr. Gorrie, on page 339 of the January 
1952 Congressional Directory there are listed your chief executive 
assistants. 


STATEMENT OF JACK GORRIE—Resumed 


Mr. Gorrte. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. And to the extent that you did not reflect on some 
of those so listed yesterday, I would appreciate, for the record, if you 
would merely provide a brief statement of each of the individual's 
duties and responsibilities, together with a definition of their back- 
ground and experience, if that is satisfactory to you. 

Mr. Gorrre. I do not have that list before me, Senator. May I see it? 

Senator Carn. Certainly. [Handing document to Mr. Gorrie.] 
It is marked right there. 

I make this suggestion in an effort to save everybody’s time. I am 
not suggesting, of course, the members of the Board. 
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Mr. Gorrie. Yes. Incidentally, Senator, if I may, I have the fig- 
ures that you asked for yesterday. One is this list. of background 
figures on the number of employees the Board has had. I w ould like 
to submit it if you would like to have it. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate this information very much, as I know 
the committee will. 

Mr. Gorrie. And this is the number of people in the Board — 
had previous experience in the W ar Production Board and other wa 
agencies that you asked for. 

* Sens itor Carn. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gorrie has offered to me two sets 
of figures, one covering the personnel strength of the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board since its establishment. and the other reflects on 
the number of employees now employed by the National Security 
Resources Board, who had previous experience with the War Produc- 
tion Board in World War II, I ask consent that these figures be in- 
serted in the record, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The Chair thinks it is appropriate they go in 
the record, and without objection, they will be inserted. 

(The figures referred to are as follows:) 


Personnel strength, fiscal years 1948 to 1952 





Less than 





| 
Full time full time Total 
ios nieiaincope eae » |, 
Fiscal year 1948 } | | 
Sept, 30, 1947 ibis 7 0} 7 
Dee, 31, 1947... ..-.- 52 14 66 
Mar. 31, 1948 “ide “ 96 | 19 115 
June 30, 1948 pia ¥ ey 178 | 60 2s 
Fiscal year 1949: | 
Sept. 30, 1948 was 254 87 341 
Dee. 31, 1948 “ Suecateeraal 295 | 11 | 446 
Mar. 31, 1949 294 | 124 418 
June 30, 1949 293 | 118 | 411 
Fiscal year 1950: | | 
Sept. 30, 1949 277 | 85 362 
Dec, 31, 1949 270 | 103 | 373 
Mar. 31, 1950 : 273 101 374 
June 30, 1950_- | 239 | 147 | 436 
Fiscal year 1951 | 
Sept. 30, 1950 ‘ . | 359 181 540 
Dec. 31, 1950 S | 358 | 185 | 543 
Mar. 31, 1951 rag 170 40 | 210 
June 30, 1951 105 24 | 129 
Fiscal year 1952 
Sept. 30, 1951 ‘ | 131 | 14 | 145 
Dee, 31, 1951 156 | 19 | 75 
Jan, 31, 1952 ae ' | 169 | 20 | 189 
| | 
NSRB employees formerly employed in WPB and other war agencies 
Rt. Apooet elt eet ool eon os i hiilca peng bette ie A bMS ht, hae eee 45 
Other war agencies___.-_...--__-- iccinen Sink Meenstaeinacebsscimiints ahaa aid Lenetasn tines 28 


Senator Carn. With reference to this information, Mr. Gorrie, did 
you personally select your four special assistants—Mr. Jacobus, Mr. 
Kassalov, Martha Sharp, and Mr. Yarbrough ? 

Mr. Gorrie. | selected one of the four personally—Mr. Yarbrough. 

Senator Cain, Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gorrm. In answer to your previous question on this list, would 
you like to have me answer that now / 

Senator Carn. Yes. 
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Mr. rau The first two listed, of course, are myself and Mr. Dick- 
inson, I discussed Mr. Dickinson and myself yesterday. 

Senator Carn. And you did it quite competently. 

Mr. Gorrte. General Counsel, James L. Kunen. Mr. Kunen is a 
graduate of Harvard University and the Yale Law School. He was 
one of the original members of the General Counsel’s office of the Board 
when it was created. 

The General Counsel, Ken Johnson, who was General Counsel at that 
time, had been in the Army with Mr. Kunen and asked him to come 
in on his staff. Mr. Kunen served with the Resources Board’s Gen- 
eral Counsel staff, later becoming the Associate General Counsel to 
Charles Kendall who succeeded Kenneth Johnson. Then approxi- 
mately about a year and a half ago he went to Columbia University at 
the request of Mr. Ken Johnson, who is presently at Columbia Uni- 
versity, to become assistant dean of one of their departments. 

When the Defense Production Administration was established Mr. 
Kendall, our General Counsel at that time, went to the Production 
Administration as the General Counsel, and he is i ntly General 
Counsel for Defense Production Administration. I asked Mr. Kunen 
to come back to us in view of his extensive background in the Board 
in the General Counsel’s office before. He did so and is presently our 
General Counsel. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Gorrie, it would suit my own purpose were you to 
wish to submit answers concerning background and experience of your 
other major executives at your convenience for the record. 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes. 

Senator Carn. That would save your time and make it available as a 
matter of interest, and I have asked that question for that reason. 

As this committee has a real interest in you as the Acting Chairman 
and, perhaps, the Chairman to be, likewise would like to know a little 
bit more about—— 

Mr. Gorrie. About the organization ? 

Senator Carin. About the characteristics of the men who support 
your endeavor. 

" Mr. Gorrie. There are others, Senator, besides these listed now. 
Would you like to have the background of some of the other top 
officials ? 

Senator Cary. I think you ought to submit the background on those 
persons who are your major and ke ‘vy people. 

Mr. Gorrie. I will do that. 

Senator Carn. Fine, sir. 

For the record, and only for that purpose, Mr. Gorrie, give us 
briefly the salary changes that you have received since you first came 
with the Board. You came first with the Board in the capacity of 
a consultant, as I understand it, on a daily or weekly fee base. 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes. 

Senator Carn. And that eventually turned into a salary basis? 

Mr. Gorrtr. That is correct. I was consultant at the rate of $50 
a day when I first came into the Board. Then I went into a regular 
appointment at a grade 15 which was $10,000 at the time. Then I 
received a grade 16, which was.$11,200 base, and than a grade 17 was 
granted to us by the Civil Service Commission for the chief office 
deputy. 
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Senator Carn. Was the chief office deputy the same thing as execu- 
tive assistant to the acting chairman ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Excuse me. I mean the executive assistant. I am 
sorry. I was thinking back too far. As the executive assistant to 
the Chairman. 

Senator Cary. Permit me to ask, what was your job during that. 60- 
day period, that you were a consultant to the National Security Re- 
sources Board ? 

Mr. Gorrie. At that time a committee had been appointed by Dr. 
Steelman to consider the revision of the Board’s organization and its 
program, and I participated in that committee in discussions of the 
revision of the Board. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Mr. Gorrie. The Board staff. 

Senator Carn. Yes. Mr. Gorrie, I hold in my hand a copy of the 
National Security Act of 1947. On page 5 the National Security Re- 
sources Board and its functions are outlined. In order that “ e may 
be just as specific and learn as much in a hurry as we can, I should 
like to read each one of the functions and ask you to what extent your 
Board is now performing that particular function, as the result of 
which I think we will be better advised as to the division of the duties, 
for example, between your Board and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 

As related on page 5: 

It shall be the function of the Board to advise the President concerning the 
coordination of military, industrial, and civilian mobilization, ineluding— 


and it includes the following six items: 


(1) Policies concerning industrial and civilian mobilization in order to as- 
sure the most effective mobilization and maximum utilization of the Nation’s 
manpower in the event of war. 

What is the present-day contribution of your Board in terms of 
that function ? 

Mr. Gorrie. One of the things I mentioned yesterday, for example, 
Senator, was the study of the maritime industry to determine the needs 
of the industry, the training of type of skills for the industry. We 
have a project going forward there, with the Maritime Commission 
setting it up for the Resources Board, to make a complete study of 
that industry and see what its needs are as near as can be predicted 
in the event of war, and ae training programs, processes in detail 
that are necessary in order to have an adequate merchant marine. 
That is one type of study. 

We are studying the allocations of the defense contracts in various 
areas to determine what systems possibly can be devised to improve 
and void as nearly as possible the dislocations of the economy in these 
metropolitan areas. 

We are studying the problem—we have a project going forward 
in the Department of Labor—on the utilization of women in time 
of war. 

We have another project for the use of underemployed people in 
time of war, people such as those who spend part of their time on 
farms who might be available, and such as the handicapped. 

We have several of those projects going forward, Senator. And 
in that sense I mentioned to you yesterday the case of how, through 
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the National Security Council, we advised the President and the Coun- 
cil that the armed service strength as proposed at that time, the 
strength of the military, would require certain actions if we were 
going to maintain our reserve pool. That is the type of work that 
we are doing. 

In this work we are utilizing the various departments and agencies. 
Our concept is, and we are instructed under the law to utilize the 
agencies of the Government to the maximum possible extent. The 
Resources Board, of course, does not with its very small staff attempt 
to do most of these things itself—very few in fact. 

Senator Carn. That is why I raised the question yesterday as to 
whether or not all of these other agencies reported to you on stated 
periods. Your answer was they did not and it seemed to me that 
it would be most difficult for a board which had imposed upon it 
such a function to adequately advise the President concerning co- 
ordination in general if it did not have available to it regular reports 
from e actically every other Federal agency. 

Mr. Gorrie. We have used, Senator, what we call an observer's sys- 
tem rather than having a reports system which is a matter of great 
complexity. You can get reporting systems that are so complex you 
would have to have a big staff just to try to decipher them. We use 
a system of observers on key committees. On projects of this kind 
members of our staff participate and sort of monitor the projects, 
so we are kept currently informed in the areas in which there is 
specific work going on. Likewise we do get the general reports. 

What I am trying to say is there is no specified weekly or other 
regular report. We get daily information on many of the programs 
going forward because we have people actively participating in the 
work and on the committees, 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Mr. Gorrie, it is sometimes difficult to reach an agreement on terms. 
I notice this phrase in the first function—“in the event of war.” Yes- 
terday we had a most brief conversation on what period our Nation is 
in at the present time. You would not consider that to be a state of 
war, you consider it rather to be, as I think you said yesterday, as a 
period of emergency ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Correct. That is war in the sense of declared war. 
There has been no declaration of war. 

Senator Carn. Or an operating war in the broad sense? 

Mr. Gorrrr. A full-scale war, Senator. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

The second function given to the National Security Resources Board, 
Mr. Gorrie, is as follows: 

The Board will advise the President concerning programs for the effective 
use in time of war of the Nation’s natural and industrial resources for military 
and civilian needs, for the maintenance and stabilization of the civilian economy 
in time of war, and for the adjustment of such economy to war needs and 
conditions, 

To what extent, if any, does the Board today assume this very 
gigantic responsibility ? 

Mr. Gorrtz. We are concerned with various phases of it, Senator. 
Of course, you have the operating agencies that are carrying on the 
stabilization program, but we are concerned with what we have to 
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look forward to if we get into a bigger war where you have a tighter 
control situation and where you must cut back the civilian economy. 

We have had a number of studies going forward in univ ersities. 
Harvard University has had a study going forward. for some time 
studying the background problem of rationing in World War II and 
related to current conditions. 

We are concerned with the materials supply in various respects. 
We have a number of materials syrveys going forward within the 
Government, being conducted by the Department of the Interior, De- 
partment of Commerce, NPA, to try to get together in one place, i in 
a form that provides an adequate basis for our know ledge of certain 
materials, for all Government agencies and the public likewise to use. 

We are carrying forward, I would say, trying to project this prob- 
lem ahead and see what pitfalls we may be getting into and what 
improvements can be made in our knowledge and tec hniques for deal- 
ing with this problem. 

Senator Carn. You are teaching me quite a lot, Mr. Gorrie, and for 
that I am grateful. 

With reference to function No, 2, I gather that most of your pre- 
occupation is with the future rather than with the present, because 
of the existence of other offices for price and wage stabilization, for 
example? 

Mr. Gorrie. True, except we do have a concern over decisions that 
are made today that affect the future security position of the country. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

The third function is— 

The Board will advise the President concerning policies for unifying, in the 
event of war, the activities of Federal agencies and departments engaged in or 
concerned with production, procurement, distribution, or transportation of mili- 
tary or civilian supplies, materials, and products. 

My concern lies with the question: What contribution is being made 
today by the Security Resources. Board to the further unification and 
the elimination of duplication as between Federal agencies ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, I think an example of that, Senator, is the mat- 
ter I discussed briefly yesterday on the problem of post-attack rehabili- 
tation—in case of attack what would be the central authority to issue 
materials, to allocate supplies and materials to the various agencies? 
What agencies would do what under those circumstances? Plus the 
fact that we are concerned with the current mobilization division of 

responsibilities, and in the event of war the additional steps that would 
have to be taken to unify them and to add additional authority that 
would be necessary in time of war. 

Senator Carn. Using your post-attack planning as an example, for 
you have placed your emphasis on that aspect of your work, your 
planning i is more for the future possibilities than it is for present- -day, 
that is running to the prevailing war in Korea? 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir; that would be, because we are concerned 
about attack in that event. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

The fourth function is that— 


The Board shall advise the President concerning the relationship between 
potential supplies of, and potential requirements for, manpower, resources, and 
productive facilities in time of war. 
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I am merely anxious to know in this instance what you are now 
doing about the war in Korea particularly. 

Mr. Gorrte. We have conducted over the life of the Board what 
we call feasibility tests to determine the feasibility, or possibility is 
what that means, of military and civilian requirements that would be 
required to carry on war at certain levels of mobilization. 

We have worked with the Munitions Board, with the Department 
of Defense, with civilian agencies of the Government in conducting 
those tests. We have been concerned mainly with steel, copper, alu- 
minum, manpower, shipping, major elements, major items of the 
economy, and major critical materials for war; and also, in manpower, 
the size of the forces, the need for keeping certain strength in the war- 
supporting economy, training of skills, scientific and technical skills, 
all in the event of war. 

Senator Cain. Before—— 

Mr. Gorrie. Currently, Senator, [ might add 

Senator Carn. Certainly. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Gorrie. At the present time we are working—I had an exchange 
of letters with Mr. Wilson just about 4 or 5 weeks ago, I would say, 
in which we decided that the Resources Board would again conduct 
now another feasibility test. We are going to attempt a more stream- 
lined type, because it is a matter of timing in these things, because by 
the time you get your actual military requirements, the situation is 
chi anging, and they are somewhat outmoded. 

), just last week our people met with representatives of the Muni- 
i Board and Joint Chiefs of Staff and were working out another 
feasibility test that is actually going forward now. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

I would like to ask you some pointed but not prejudiced questions 
in just a minute about this subject of feasibility; but, before doing so, 
let us have your reflection on the sixth function imposed upon your 
Board, which is that of advising the President concerning the strategic 
relocation of industries, services, Government, and ec ‘onomic activities, 
the continuous operation of which is essential to the Nation’s security. 

Mr. Gorrte. In that category, Senator, as I mentioned yesterday, 
would be the security of the Nation’s Capital. 

Senator Carn. Right. 

Mr. Gorrie. That is the dispersion or decentralization of certain 
functions of the Government. 

Senator Carn. That is where our good friend Mr. Ethan Allen 
Peyser of Seattle is making a contribution; is that not so? 

Mr. Gorrre. Mr. Peyser has made a very fine contribution in the 
industrial-dispersion area of that work. The postattack rehabilitation 
program in its broad sense is likewise concerned with some of those 
problems—where you have bottlenecks in industry, where maybe one 
or two plants or three or a very few are producing too great a propor- 
tion of one product, the idea is to try to spread that production out so 
that the Communists cannot knock us out in any particular industry 
in one punch. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gorrte. Or in any punch. 

Senator Cain. We all know that we are faced with certain bottle- 
necks and we wonder what is a feasible way to get rid of those bottle- 
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necks. Because of my interest in that subject, I would like to ask you 
several questions on this line which have a direct relationship to what 
I conceive your functions to be or to have been in years gone by. 

To what extent can the European and the American steel deficit be 
made up by increased production? I presume your answer will come 
under your two responsibilities, one as Chairman of the NSRB and 
the other a member of the National Security Council. 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, every effort igs going forward to increase our 
capacity in steel production. The current production of steel in this 
country is aproximately 107,000,000 tons annually. Certificates of 
necessity have been granted; materials allocations have been made for 
the construction of additional steel capacity. It becomes, of course, 
complex as to type of capacity, whether you build the blast-furnace 
type where you can produce the pig, or whether you use other processes 
that utilize scrap and so forth. You have to have a balance in the 
program. 

I have talked to members of the mobilization agencies about the 
problem of steel, and they feel that it is not the most serious problem 
we have. In, other words, they feel that our production will go 
forward and that steel will not over a reasonable period be the most 
serious problem we face. In the event of full-scale war, you have 
a different situation than you have today, because currently you are 
attempting to maintain your economy at as strong a rate as possible, 
for obvious reasons, and at the same time you are trying to build your 
military and supporting strength as rapidly as possible. If we 
had a full-scale war, we would cut back the civilian requirements and 
the civilian allocations. You would go into a great pe more con- 
version. And for that reason I would think that within a reasonable 
period of time steel should not be a serious bottleneck. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Gorrie, you undoubtedly were, as I am, conscious 
of the troubles the schools, for example, of Washington are in because 
of an inability to get steel. I think that is true all over the country. 

Mr. Gorrte. It is true all over the country. 

Senator Carn. A very serious problem. Although I was not in 
Washington when that great citizen Mr. Churchill spoke, I heard him 
say over the radio, at the outset of his remarks to the Congress, “I 
have come not for money but for steel,” which indicates to me that 
the schools in our State—for we come from the same State—and other 
States are going to suffer more in the future, the foreseeable future, 
than they have in the past. 

Against that premise I would like to ask this question: In your 
capacity, particularly as a policy maker, what existing facilities are 
there in Germany which could be utilized with little or no additional 
investment for steel production ? 

One of the reasons I ask the question is that yesterday the Senator 
from Louisiana, Mr. Ellender, addressed himself to the possibility 
of utilizing such facilities. 

We in Congress travel rapidly, we gain impressions. We do not 
have either the staff or the time to really get into such matters as the 
National Security Council and the National Security Resources Board 
obviously do. So, I would like your reflections on what perhaps 
can be done with this German potential not now being used. 
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Mr. Gorrie. Well, I think Western Europe has a productive capacity 
- somewhere in the neighborhood of 50,000,000 tons of steel, as I 

ecall, Senator. 

"ne of the major problems has been, in Germany and France, the 
production of coal for making the various manufactured products. 
And there is a new process of steel making that is being attempted in 
a German plant, which is being watched by the steel people and by 
our materials-production people closely. 

I would say that, while 1 am not an expert in steel by any stretch 
of imagination, we should try to utilize all existing capacity in the 
free world to produce whatever items we can possibly produce for 
the defense of the free world. 

Senator Carn. Do you know, Mr. Gorrie, of any progress which 
is actually being made presently to reestablish the major steel industrv 
in Germany ¢ 

This problem of economics includes a lot of high-level politics, as 
you and I will agree, not as between Democrats and Republicans, but 
on the world-wide front. I want to know if you know of any progress 
which is actually being made to utilize that German potential? 

Mr. Gorrre. My understanding is that under the Schuman plan 
it is expected that reasonable progress will be made, and over a period 
of time probably substantial progress will be made. 

Senator Carn. Because you are going to study this record, as some 
of your colleagues will do, and mine likewise, I merely want to say 
my own answer in small part to this question. 

‘It is my view, on the basis of my own study abroad and here, that 
one plant alone, for example, the August Thyssen plant at Hamborn, 
could increase its steel production by ne arly a million tons annually 
with little or no additional investment and without the need for addi- 
tional coke. The additional production would be Cee within a 
very few weeks and the total additional within about 1 ye 

T merely hope that those who manage my country on ‘high levels 
in the executive branch will give every increasing consideration and 
encouragement to this problem. 

I have another question related to the one just discussed. To what 
‘extent, in your opinion, could German steel production be accom- 
plished or increased by economical or logical rearrangement of plant 
ms ilities ? 

I do not know that you are familiar with this subject of steel 
sufficiently to address yourself to that question, but I want to ask it of 
you. 

Mr. Gorrte. You mean of existing facilities? Are you speaking 
of existing facilities in Germany? 

Senator Carn. No. In order not to leave any inference of a loaded 
question, let me say this, partly in answer to my own question: 

In the dismantling process which took place after the war and which 
T saw in part with my own eyes, steel-rolling mills in Germany were 
divorced and geographically separated from the steel-producing 
plants. Therefore, the raw steel must be shipped to another place 
where it is reheated with coal and then rolled. My concept of logic 
indicates that in production, if we use but one process, there would 
be a tremendous saving of coal, to which you made reference a few 
minutes ago, and a gret atly enlarged steel output. Now, that is what 
IT am thinking about. 
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Mr. Gorrie. That is generally true, of course, in the steel-making 
industry, that an integrated process is the type that is used for eco- 
nomic reasons, and greater production is available at less cost. And 
so far as the various processes are concerned, it is based to a degree 
on the types of pig or scrap that is available for the process to be 
used. 

Senator Carn. Certainly. 

Mr. Gorrie. And in some areas, of course, there is more scr ap avail- 
able than in others, or possibly they are running on more pig than 
they areonscrap. It is a balance that must take place in the economic 
operation of the industry. 

Senator Caix. What I am trying to get at, Mr. Gorrie, is this: This 
country is faced with many burdens. We are not only being required to 
provide our own steel needs, but we seek to help the French and the 
British and a great many others. And I am trying as best 1 can to 
find out what attitude of mind is possessed by our policy makers, and 
in terms of the National Security Council you are 1 of 6 policy makers 
out of 150,000,000 Americans. I want to know not just what study 
is being given to this question of utilizing other facilities now present, 
and to some extent within our control so as to lessen our own burdens. 
You indicate in a broad sense in due time something will take place 
but that no positive action is being made from day to day. That is not 
any prejudice toward you. This is a member of the legislative body 
looking for an answer, because I must do something generally you and 
others of your branch do not have to do—we have to respond with some 
sort of intelligence as best we can to constituents who write us and 
seek answers to national problems. 

Mr. Gorriz. I believe I would like to just comment on that. I think, 
as I said, an urgency exists, and I think there are positive steps going 
forward in Western Europe and other areas. I am not at liberty- 

Senator Carn. No. Iam particularly for the moment, Mr. Gorrie, 
staying right with this German business. I am fairly familiar with 
what is being done elsewhere. 

Mr. Gorrie. I am not at liberty to say what some of the actions are 
along this line that your are talking about. 

Senator Cary. Then I am not going to ask you. 

Mr. Gorrie. But things have been done. AS a member of the Coun- 
cil, it is rather difficult for me to try to—I am trying to answer your 
questions as fully as I can. 

Senator Cain. Yet, you recognize the position the average legisla- 
tor isin. He must provide answers to those whom he represents. 

Mr. Gorrie. Correct. 

Senator Carn. You mentioned Western Europe a minute ago, Give 
us your opinion concerning to what extent has the United States paid 
for or eave; ise been instrumental in constructing steel plants in 
France. 

That need arises because we are not using the steel from the steel 
plants that are in Germany. 

But what do you know about our contributions to the steel industry 
in France? 

Mr. Gorrie. Under the rehabilitation program that has been going 
forward in industry in France, money 6 been channeled into the 
places that those responsible for that part of the program have felt 
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would be the most logical places for it, and I have no reason to think 
that the program is not going along with a certain degree of success. 

Senator Carn. Let us just reflect on that one “logical” for a minute. 
In your opinion, what are the comparative labor resources in Ger- 
many and in France for the staffing of additional steel plants? You 
have suggested that a plant ought to go where it logically can be best 
situated and best operated. Is there any distinction of a major sort 
between available manpower in Germany and in France ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, the Germans, of course, Senator, technically and 
industrially have been very capable and highly skilled and trained 
people, and probably if you want to weigh the balance between the 
two countries there you would find the technical capability probably 
weighing on the side of the Germans. 

Senator Carn. That is the understatement of the hearing wp to 
date. I dare say we are both conscious that France is having to import 
labor from Africa in order to maintain its present industrial output, 
and that the Germans by the tens of thousands, who are familiar and 
accustomed to work in the steel industry, are available. 

Do you have any reflections on the relative influence—and it all 
goes to this economic question—on the production of steel of commu- 
nism in the industrial and steel areas of France and Germany ? 

Mr. Gorrte. I did not understand the question, Senator. 

Senator Carn. Just like the availability of labor, we would be pretty 
generally in agreement that there is no comparability between France 
and Ge rmany. Germany today is possessed of a surplus of manpower. 
France is possessed, in terms of trained industrial workers, with a 
shortage. Now, in terms of communism, is the existence of communism 
greater in Germany or in France? The degree of existence would, 
obv iously, constitute an adverse effect, or slowing down of the output 
of steel, which we must get in greater quantity from somewhere. 

Mr. Gorrte. The percentage of communism in France would be 
greater than in Germany. 

Senator Cary. And if I might add my own word, it would be far, 
far greater. In Western Germany it practically does not exist. 
Throughout France it is a major political party, which necessarily 
runs down into the workers. And one can safely consider that perhaps 
as many as 25 percent or more of the workers in organizations under 
Communist control are working in French steel mills, are French Com- 
munists. Some people say that some of these Communists are more 
devoted to their country as nationals than they are to international 
communism, but that remains very much to be seen. 

Mr. Gorrie, let me ask you these questions about you, the policy 
maker. 

Would you give the committee the extent of your travels abroad 
throughout the world, where those tr avels have taken you and approxi- 
mate sly how extensive they have been? 

Mr. Gorrtr. I have never been abroad, Senator. 

Senator Carty. Thank you. 

To what extent have you written material or articles reflecting your 
views as a policy maker or your views as an American citizen about 
world affairs, world problems ? 

Mr. Gorrie. You mean in a formal sense ? 

Senator Carn. Formal or informal. For example, as a member of 
the Senate I make a trip to Germany. A year and a half ago I visited 
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21 countries trying to understand the world in which I live. When I 
came back—nothing personal about this—to carry out my duty I com- 
mitted my views to paper over my signature. It was published to 
some extent. 

As a soldier during the war, I fell heir to certain impressions. I 
committed those to paper. 

I was a student in Germany and England a quarter of a century ago, 
during which time I committed some things to paper, and J still 
chuckle when I have occasion to run across them. 

So I just want to know what you have written in terms of volume or 
specifics about problems confronting the world, as the rest of the 
world relates to the United States. 

Mr. Gorrie. My answer to that is as far as writing about world con- 
ditions in any formal sense, I have not. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Mr. Gorrie, what has been your service, if any, in the Armed Forces 
of the Nation? 

Mr. Gorrie. I was not in the service. 

Senator Carn. Tell me, Mr. Gorrie, during your chairmanship of 
the NSRB and during your acting chairmanship, to what extent do 
your duties take you around the country ? 

Mr. Gorrie. In connection with conferences or meetings. Most of 
the time I have not traveled, I have been in the office trying to recon- 
stitute the Board’s staff and bring in the key people. 

Senator Carn. Then your key people make travels, come back, and 
you benefit from their views, you tie them up together, you administer 
that business ¢ 

Mr. Gorrte. That isthe purpose. The Vice Chairman, who is desig- 
nated as the Director of Program for the Board, and the Chairman To 
in that sense coordinate and tie together the Board’s work. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Mr. Gorrie, what is the habit of your agency, the NSRB, concern- 
ing press conferences? This is merely a question to provide me with 
some information. Do you do it on a regular basis? Do you do it 
occasionally? What are the reasons that cause you to have press con- 
ferences, if you do? 

Mr. Gorriz. The only occasion for a formal press conference—let’s 
see, I believe the one, the only one I have had, Senator, since I have 
been Chairman, as a formal press conference, I have talked to mem- 
bers of the press individually—but as a formal press conference, the 
only one was in announcing the industrial dispersion program. I 
called a formal conference, and announced the program, answered 
their questions about it. 

Senator Carn. And I may add, I thought you did a most competent 
job in that instance. 

Mr. Gorrie. Thank you. 

Senator Carn. I could understand what it was the press said of your 
conference, which is quite a compliment. 

Mr. Gorrme. There were those who did not, by the way, and I appre- 
ciate what you did in behalf of that program. 

Senator Carn. Well, I believed in it and thought you and Mr. Peyser 
were doing a first rate job. 

Mr. Gorrie, in your official capacity as Chairman of the NSRB or as 
its Acting Chairman, to what extent and where have you visited Army, 
Navy, and Air Force installations throughout the country ? 
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Mr. Gorrte. I have not visited any of those installations in any 
official—I am trying to think of in official capacity—I think the answer 
to that would be none. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

To what extent do your duties take you to defense plants situated 
throughout the country—large aircraft centers like Boeing in Seattle 
and comparable ones down in California ? 

Mr. Gorrte. Seldom, Senator. We have invitations on occasions, 
but I just have been so busy trying to get this thing going full speed 
that I have just tried to spend most of my time in W ashington and 
work on that problem. 

Senator Carn. Well, the more I have seen of you—and this is by way 
of compliment—the more I think you do pay attention to your admin- 
istrative duties, which must be done by someone and done very well. 

How much of the work done by your office would you say is of a 
classified nature ? 

Mr. Gorrie. A great deal of it. I could not give you a percentage. 

Senator Carn. I know. 

Mr. Gorrie. But a great portion of it, Senator, is classified by the 
very nature of it? 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrie. We are dealing with stockpile figures, for example, 
with strength figures of the forces, with the requirements of the mili- 
tary, and other things I have talked about. 

Senator Carn. In terms particularly of future planning, there is not 
very much you are permitted or ought to say publicly. Is that a fair 
conclusion ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Generally. It is a very confidential and classified 
agency. 

Senator Carn. Certainly. Does your NSRB receive regular reports 
at a stated period from the Central Intelligence Agency which is a 
creature of the National Security Council ? 

Mr. Gorrie. We receive them, yes, sir. We do receive the reports 
and, of course, our representatives on the NCS staff assistance group 
and the senior group work with representatives of the CIA. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Now these questions, I trust, will not be misunderstood, but they 
are addressed to you in your capacity purely and solely as a policy 
maker who sits on the National Security Council. Please bear in 
mind that during a good many weeks of serious hearings held by: the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees of the Senate, 
much time was given to such questions as these. 

What would you consider the primary objective of our foreign 
policy ¢ 

Mr. Gorrte. May it be understood that anything that T say on this 
subject is my own personal opinion ? 

Senator Carn. Certainly. 

Mr. Gorrir. Being a member of the Council, I am not at liberty to 
reflect on anything that m: Ly be an action or something pending before 
the Council, Senator. 

Senator Carn. No. We do not want any tricks in this business. 
Mr. Acheson has reflected on this and General Marshall, when he was 
Secretary of Defense, has also. And although they all constitute the 
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personal views of the people who gave them, when we get the personal 
views of all the policy makers in one place, we will be able to put a 
slide rule on it and have a fair idea of what the consensus of opinion is. 

What would your best guess be as to the primary objective of our 
Nation’s foreign policy ? 

Mr. Gorrtp. Well, I would say, No. 1, to secure an adequate peace 
for the world. Through that I would say that we must. stop the 
spread of communism in the world, we must strengthen the free world 
to the best of our ability and our capacity. I think we have to main- 
tain a strong as possible defense posture at home, and that we must 

carry on a program that will permit the free nations to go forward 
aul their own free government and their way of life. 

Senator Cary. Thank you, sir, 

You will find it of interest that on page 1714 of the hearings held 
by the joint committees last June, the Secretary of State in answer 
to this question said this: 

The foreign policy of the United States has an essential and dominant objec- 
tive to protect the Nation and to safeguard the future of its people. We stand 
ready to defend our future by force of arms, if that necessity is forced upon us, 
but we seek to deter war if we can. 

Now with reference to that, what is your conviction, as a policy 
maker and a citizen, with respect to the best way to protect the security 
of our Nation? 

Mr. Gorrir. I think we have to build the strongest, most adequate 
defense posture we can in the United States, on this continent, and 
that we must use every means we can to strengthen the allies in the 
free world to stop communism; and not only to stop it, but contain 
it to the point that we hope eventually it will deteriorate within its 
own structure. 

Senator Carn. In your judgment, Mr. Gorrie, are the economic 
prospects of the ni itions of Western Europe individually and collec- 
tively improving ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cary. That is to say we began with the Marshall plan. 

Mr. Gorrte. I believe they are improving in most every case. I 
would have to answer “Yes” to that. 

Senator Carn. I have been advised that every country in Western 
Europe, in terms of its production percentage of prewar or 1939, is 
presently far above. 

Mr. Gorrte. About 40 percent, I believe, in toto. 

Senator Carn. On the average. 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes, over-all. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. I ask this question because some of us 
were caused some embarrassment during those joint hearings, and we 
seek not to embarrass you. 

Are you, as a member of the National Security Council and as the 
Chairman of the NSRB, under instructions not to repeat the substance 
of any conference you may have had with the President of the United 
States ? 

Mr. Gorrie. You mean under instruction to do that ? 

Senator Carn, I have used the phrase “under instruction”, but is it 
your understanding, to put it in a more pleasing way, you are not to 
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Mr. Gorrie. I have never been so instructed. The relationship of 
the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board to the Presi- 
dent as a member of the Executive Office of the President is a con- 
fidential one. 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrre. And that is understood. 

Senator Cir. We have every intention of protecting that con- 
fidence as, in fact, you would like to protect it if we sought to break it. 

My. Gonian. Surely. 

Senator Carn. Certainly. 

An interesting question is this, posed likewise to every policy maker 
we have been able to find: Please define for us the combat in Korea. 
What would you call it? This is a subject you and every other policy 
maker would address yourself to publicly, or would if you had an 
opportunity so to do. 

Mr. Gorrie. It isan armed aggression on the part of the Communist 
forces. 

Senator Carn. You are aware, of course, that in the beginning the 
combat in Korea was defined or characterized as being a police action 
I would like to ask you when, in your opinion, that such characteriza- 
tion, that is, a police action, ceased to be known as such and became an 
actual war. 

Mr. Gorrie. When it, of course, reaches beyond the point of the 
original program of containment. 

Senator Carn. Well, may I ask you then—the so-called “police 
action,” by virtue of what I have understood you just to say, ceased 
shortly after the fighting had begun in Korea, and’ the combat in Kores 
has been by every ‘standard known to history a war. 

Mr. Gorrte. It is a war in a limited sense. 

Senator Carn. Limited by geographical boundaries ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. Geographical boundaries, and the steps that are taken 
by both sides to inflict an all-out war on the enemy. In other words, 
the Communists have not introduced total air strength, as far as we 
know, into that war, if that is what you want to call it. Into that 
action, I should say. 

Senator Carn. Well, this is not an attempt to have a play on words, 
because the subject is far too serious for that. 

Mr. Gorrie. Surely. I appreciate that. 

Senator Carn. Perhaps I am more naive than most, but when people 
seem to indicate to me that anything short of a devastating and a 
bloody and vicious war, perhaps as vicious as any war in history, is 
not going on in Korea today- 

Mr. Gorrte. Certainly for those people engaged in it. 

Senator Cary. Yes; and for those people at home who support 
those who are engaged in it. 

Several years ago, shortly after I came to the Senate, I heard much 
about the Truman doctrine. To you as a policy maker, I merely want 
to ask the question—what is the Truman doctrine? 

Mr. Gorrie. The Truman doctrine started with the first move to 
contain the Communist spread in Greece and Turkey, and then later 
on was broadened out into the Marshall plan, the program for assist- 
ance to Europe, which later then was broadened out to include assist- 
ance to certain areas of the Far East. 
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Senator Carn. Well, the Truman doctrine, as I understand it, was 
first geared specifically to Turkey and to Greece? 

Mr. Gorrie. Correct. 

Senator Carn. We are in agreement there. 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes. 

Senator Carn. Because you have used the word, let me ask you at 
this point: With relationship to the Truman doctrine, what is meant 
by our American policy of containment ? 

Mr. Gorrie. To prevent the spread of Communist aggression be- 
yond the areas that they now control. 

Senator Carn. It is a matter of no small concern to you and me and 
every citizen that in terms of “containment” there are approximately 
600 million more people under the thumb of the Communists today 
than when the war was over, since which time we have been trying 
to contain something that is just running wild in many instances 
around the earth. 

Now here is a happy subject. Give the committee, please, your view 
as to some or all of the benefits presently stemming from our Nation’s 
point 4 program. 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, I think the aid under the point 4 program, to the 
underdeveloped areas such as north Africa, parts of southeast Asia, 
and areas where they need this technical assistance, is having a bene- 
ficial effect. And certainly it seems to me to be an excellent way to 
help people to help themselves. 

Senator Carn. Do you believe that our emphasis in terms of point 4 
ought to be more on the extension of technical assistance, guidance, 
and advice, than on providing capital equipment to carry out the 
advice and education rendered ? 

Mr. Gorrie. I think it depends on the area. Of course, in the un- 
derdeveloped areas where the people are not trained for the use of 
technical or modern devices, equipment, I think the technical assist- 
ance, the training, helping them to help themselves in more or less 
something of their own way that they understand, is proving the most 
effective, along with the psychological factor of building their confi- 
dence in the free world and the democratic system. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Mr. Gorrie. By that I do not mean imposing necessarily our way 
on them, but permitting them to govern themselves in the long run. 

Senator Cary. All in terms of trying to do a good job, our Nation 
has admittedly made a good many mistakes in a good many places 
where we have expected people of much less experience than ours to 
progress much more rapidly than nature intended to be the case. We 
have provided equipment that other people, we hope, will be able to 
learn to use in another decade, but it gets kind of rusty in this waiting. 

Mr. Gorrie. Along that line—this does not need to be on the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cary. Whom, Mr. Gorrie, would you characterize as being 
the architects of our present-day foreign policy? 

Let me show you what I have in mind. In years gone by it has 
generally been said that Mr. Truman, Mr. Acheson, and General 
Marshall were the architects of our foreign policy. What is the 
popes iy status? Who would you say were those who designed our 
policy ¢ 
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Mr. Gorrie. | would say that your President and his Secretary of 
State, Secretary of Defense, the Director of Mutual Security Agency 
paeeniee with them, would be the chief framers. 

Senator Carn. That is all I am talking about. 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes. 

Senator Carn. Here is a question that must be of concern every 
week when your National Security Council meets: What assurances 
in your opinion do we in this Nation have that our present allies will 
stay by our side in the event of (@) the breakdown in the negotia- 
tions in Korea, or (2) a general war? 

Mr. Gorrre. There is no—I am speaking again as an individual. 

Senator Carn. Please. 

Mr. Gorrie. Not as a member of the National Security Council. 

Senator Carn. Give us your real feeling down underneath, and I 
will trade you mine for it. 

Mr. Gorrie. There is no real assurance. There is not any sure 
thing in the world when you are dealing with as many countries as 
we have to deal with in the free world. Even as there is no sure thing 
anywhere in life. However, I feel that certainly we cannot try to go 
up against 800 million people under the Communist regime with 
155 million in this country alone. I think we have to do everything 
possible within reason to try to keep our allies with us and to 
strengthen their position and strengthen their will to maintain their 
own position, and not be subjected to dictatorship in the form of 
communism. 

Senator Carn. | have carefully refrained during our time together 
to say what I thought with reference to a number of these items, be- 
cause we are here to listen to you. But I belong to that school of 
thought which believes that if a more positive course of action had 
been pursued in Korea, that although some of our allies, for under- 
standable reasons, would not have approved of it, those reasons being 
selfish, they would have recognized that they belonged to the free 
world and would have stood by us. But we will see what histor y says 
about the answer to that one, certainly. 

Mr. Gorrie, what are your views, in brief, with respect to universal 
military training’ I draw the attention of the chairman to this 
question, I have asked Mr. Gorrie most briefly to reflect on his views 
about universal military training, as a policy maker, for the question 
is soon to be before us in this committee. 

Mr. Gorrie. I am in favor of universal military training, basically 
for the reason that if we have to carry forward this tremendous 
defense program, and all indications are that we will for some time, 
[ think that we should develop a system of reserve strength in the 
hope that we can reduce the active standing force at some period 
along the line. 

My oldest son is in the Air Force at the present time, and I think 
that this type of training that we would get under UMT, we should 
move forward with it rapidly, as rapidly as possible. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Carn. We are moving as rapidly as we can and will soon 
be through, Mr. Gorrie. 

Now, as you are the policy maker, give us briefly your concept of 
what a proper settlement of that war in Korea ought to be. The 
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more we can learn at this table the better prepared we are to explain, 
not necessarily defend, an agreement reached by the executive branch. 

Mr. Gorrie. I think we should make every effort, Senator, to secure 
a truce that will be of equal advantage to our position. In other words, 
I don’t think we should give anything away. I think if we are goin 
to contain communism, we should demand a real truce, one that will 
give some basis for the hope that we can tell the Communists by our 
very position, by our subsequent acttens, that we are not going to 
get pushed around by them. 

Senator Carn. Is that to say, in your opinion, that a truce, if it pro- 
vides adequate protection for the security of our Armed Forces and 
the Republic of Korea, from a line somewhere not far north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, would be a satisfactory conclusion to this 
war in Korea to you as a policy maker ? 

Mr. Gorrie. I would consider the advice of the military advisers, 
of the Joint Chiefs, in this matter. The recommendations that have 
been made as to our position relatively is the type of truce that I 
think we should try to get. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gorrie. we were talking about vour concept of a proper settle- 
ment of the Korean war. In connection with that question let me 
ask you this: In June of 1950, or early July, as I understand it, fifty- 
odd free nations embarked on a crusade to restore independence, 
unity, and freedom to Korea, without restricting that attempt to the 
portion of Korea running south of the thirty-eighth parallel which 
was free. What is this Nation going to do following an armistice on 
or about the thirty-eighth parallel, this Nation and our allies, to justify 
our cessation of hostilities short of the Yalu River, in view of our 
initial goal? 

Mr. Gorrie. What is it going to justify—you mean the settlement 
as proposed now ? 

Senator Carn. I am trying to put myself in the shoes of hundreds 
of millions of people who live north of the thirty-eighth parallel and 
in Asia. How are we going to explain to them that we considered it 
to be satisfactory conclusion when the mission we imposed upon our- 
selves had only been approximately 50 percent carried out? It is one 
of the biggest questions, not only in the United States but through- 
out the world as well. 

Mr. Gorrtr. Well, Senator, I do not believe that it would be ad- 
visable for us, if you can get a realistic truce, if there is such a thing, 
and maintain the integrity of the South Korean Republic, it would 
be advisable to start further action on our part in that area with the 
Communist forces. I do not think it would be advisable. 

Senator Carn. Do you have any deep convictions concerning what 
must or can be done in this Korean problem if the negotiations that 
are presently being carried on break down in a final sense if, as is ob- 
viously possible, the Communists and the Allies may say, “We just 
can’t reach an agreement, the war will be speeded up?” 

Now what are your convictions as a policy maker in the event that 
sad situation comes to pass? 

Mr. Gorrie. I think we should take whatever action appears to be 
necessary at the time to meet the conditions at the time in dealing with 
the situation as realistically as we can. I am hedging that statement 
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a little bit, as you can see, Senator, because of the fact that I am a 
member of the National Security Council at the present time. 

Senator Carn. Right. 

Mr. Gorrie. And I would be afraid on that question that I might be 
talking about what the Council is thinking. 

Senator Cain. I don’t want you to do that. 

Mr. Gorrte. I would not want to. 

Senator Carn. Permit me to ask you this question then. Because of 
the possibility of having to take certain positive steps of action not 
heretofore utilized in Korea, what steps are being taken by you and 
your associates on the National Security Council to prevail upon our 
allies to make available larger numbers of troops / 

LI ask the question because the relative percentage of American 
armed strength compared to that of our allies put together is about 
90 percent to 10 percent. I want to know if your Council has that 
question constantly before it and what positive action is being taken if, 
in your opinion, you feel permitted to discuss it. 

Mr. Gorrie. I do not feel at liberty, Senator, to discuss that ques- 
tion, other than to say everyone naturally is concerned about getting as 
much support from the allies as possible, 

Senator Cain. Is this a fair question: Does the Council on which 
you sit weekly discuss this particular question weekly or quite often? 

Mr. Gorrie. I do not feel at liberty to discuss the actions of the 
Council, Senator. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Mr. Gorrig. I do not mean by that I am trying te—— 

Senator Carin. Thank you. 

Mr. Gorrie, in your two capacities as a member of the National 
Security Council and the National Security Resources Board, how 
closely do you have reason to work with the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers ¢ 

Mr. Gorrir. We work with them, our staff particularly, Senator, 
works with members of the staff of the Council in making economic 
determinations, getting their estimates and assumptions on the econ- 
omic status of the Nation. 

Senator Cain. That Council is headed by Mr. Leon Keyserling ? 

Mr. Gorrir. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. How often would you have reason officially, as the 
Chairman of the NSRB, to meet w ith Mr. Keyserling as the Chairman 
of the President’s Board of Economic Advisers ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. We do not sit on these boards together. I do talk to 
Keyserling on occasions, but there is no regularly scheduled meetings, 
sir. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. That is to say that the C nares of 
the President’s Board of Economic Advisers does not sit on the Na- 
tional Security Council or on the NSRB or on the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Committee / 

Mr. Gorrie. Except when invited, 

Senator Cain. So, say that there are or have been fifty-odd meetings 
since you became the Chairman of NSRB of one or another of these 
several important boards, how many times would Mr. Keyserling, as 
a guest, have been present at those meetings ? 

Mr. Gorrie. I could not say offhand, but there are occasions when 
he does attend. 
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Senator Carn, It would be fair then to say, infrequently, but he has 
been called in for advice ? 

Mr. Gorrre. Yes. 

Senator Cary. How many divisions has the United States pledged 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization ? 

Mr. Gorri. I believe the current figure is six. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

When does the United States expect to reach its peak in the develop- 
ment of its Armed Forces ? 

Mr. Gorrte. 1954. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Mr. Gorrie, can you—and if you make a mistake or two, that is 
perfectly understandable; it is hard to remember things in a hurry— 
but for the record, who are the participating nations in the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization ? 

{ Mr. Gorrte. Norway, Denmark, the Benelux countries, United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, Portugal. 

Senator Carn. And by Benelux vou mean Holland, Belgiuni, and 
Luxemburg, don’t you, the three of them ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Gorrie, what steps—and again I address you asa 
policv maker—what positive steps are being taken to include Turkey 
and Greece within our North Atlantic Treaty defense organization ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. It has been approved by this country and is awaiting 
ratification, I believe, from the other members of the NATO. 

Senator Carn. When you say the admission of Greece and Turkey 
has been approved by this country, is that to say that as soon as the 
other 11 members have by their own legal processes voted for them 
that they will automatically be members of the NATO? 

Mr. Gorrie. That is my understanding: yes. 

Senator Carn. You do not then understand that the Senate of the 
United States must approve an agreement reached by the executive 
branch ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Well, of course, with the understanding that whatever 
approval is necessary of the Congress. 

Senator Carn. Well, that means to say that all of the other 11 
members might take action to admit these two nations before the 
United States has done so. I hope that does not turn out to be that 
way. 

Now I want to ask you this also important question, to me. 

What consideration has been given, and what steps are we taking 
to do business defensewise with Spain? I ask that question, and I 
will tell you exactly why. It is my concept and that of many other 
people that we no more can defend western Europe than we can fly 
without benefit of an aircraft, without utilizing the resources, the 
manpower, of the entire Iberian Peninsula. 

Mr. Gorrtr. We have, of course, carried forward a bilateral ar- 
rangement with Spain, including a program for establishing bases, 
and programs are under consideration for the strengthening of the 
country in whatever manner is reasonably possible to assist them to 
help defend themselves in such a way that they will be as strong as 
possible in the European picture. 

Senator Carn. Is that to say that our country does intend to do 
business with Spain and vice versa, and that agreements to that end 
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have already been reached between the Government of the United 
States and the Spanish Government ? 

Mr. Gorrie. I do not feel that, other than in connection with the 
bases, Senator, I am in a position to say. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

In your opinion, Mr. Gorrie, what are the number of divisions 
presently under arms in the Soviet Union, excluding Soviet-controlled 
divisions in the satellite countries ? 

Mr. Gorrrme. The general understanding—I presume this is general 
knowledge. 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrme. Approximately 175 divisions, with a total of 300 
possibly that could be rapidly organized. 

Senator Carn. During your tenure in office have you previously been 

called before committees of the Congress to present your official 
views with respect to the military, economic, and industrial situation 
in the Nation? 

Mr. Gorrrr. For that reason, Senator ? 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrie. Only before the Appropriations Committee. 

Senator Cary. And that is both Houses, I dare say? 

Mr. Gorrte. I have not appeared personally before the Senate. 

Senator Carn. On January 6, 1941, the President of the United 
States addressed the Congress and discussed the four freedoms. Are 
you familiar with those four freedoms ? 

Mr. Gorrie. You mean the freedom of speech, freedom to wor- 
ship—— 

Senator Carn. Yes. Freedom from want. 

Mr. Gorriz. Freedom from want. 

Senator Carn. And from fear 

Mr. Gorrie. Right. 

Senator Carn. Now let me ask you this important policy question, 
if I may. What, as you understand it, was the substance of the 
Atlantic Charter? 

Mr. Gorrte. To preserve the integrity of the area of the Allied 
Nations, and to maintain their strength cooperatively to the greatest 
degree. 

Senator Carn. Well, you, like a lot of us, have not had too much 
reason or have not taken the time in recent years to concentrate by 
way of thinking on the eight points which were covered in the Atlantic 
Charter. I believe the free world, particularly, ought to think more 
and more about those items. Therefore, for the benefit of the record, 
I would just like to have them included now. 

The Atlantic Charter was a declaration of common principles by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. The points of 
agreement are these: 

Their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other. 

They desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the a expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

. They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who have been fore ibly 
depri ived of them 
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Parenthetically, one of my questions about Korea ran precisely to 
this point, because the rights of free men in North Korea have been 
forcibl y removed from them, and we have no present answer as to how 
to restore them. 

4. They will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity. 

They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, im- 
a labor standards, economic advancement, and social security. 

After the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see 
established a peace which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford 
assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want. 

7. Such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oc _ without hindrance. 

They believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic a 
w ali as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of 
force. Since no future peace can be maintained if land, sea, or air 
armaments continue to be employed by nations which threaten, or may 
threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent system of general secu- 
rity, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. 

Mr. Gorrie, give us briefly, please, the substance of the Cairo Con- 
ference and who were the participants as to nations. 

Mr. Gorrie. Are you speaking of 

Senator Carn. I am speaking of the conference held at Cairo in 
1943 which resulted in certain agreements between three of the major 
nations on the face of the earth. 

Mr. Gorrie. The United States, the United Kingdom, and Russia. 

Senator Carn. No. At Cairo—and I am not pressing this, but it is 
important along here—at Cairo the participants present were Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, representing their respective nations. But you do not hap- 
pen to be familiar with the basic points reached in that conference? 

Mr. Gorrie. No, sir. I would have to refresh my memory on that. 

Senator Carn. All right. I would like to say, with reference to 
that conference, that agreement was reached there between the three 
powers with respect to the future military operations against Japan. 
It was at that conference that it was agreed that Russia, 2 or 83 months 
after the war was over in Europe, w ould participate in the war in the 
Pacific. Also, agreement was reached that Japan would be stripped 
of all'islands in the Pacific which she had seized or occ upied since the 
beginning of the First World War, and that all of the territories 
Japan had stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and 
the Pescadores, would be restored to the Republic of China. 
Are you familiar by way of the powers, of the nations, who par- 
ticipated in the Teheran Conference? 

Mr. Gorrie. United States, United Kingdom, and Russia. 

Senator Cary. You are quite right. 

Do you have in mind the principal participants at the Yalta Con- 
ference ? 
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Mr. Gorrte. The same parties. 

Senator Carn. Do you happen to recall approximately when the 
President of the United States first advised the Nation of the first 
atomic bomb explosion in Russia ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. October of 1949. 

Senator Cain. Permit me to ask, Do you recall offhand when the 
United States recognized the Soviet Union ¢ 

Mr. Gorrte. I don’t recall the date definitely. 

Senator Carn. It was quite a long time ago. It was one of the first 
official acts of the late President Roosevelt. It took place in Novem- 
ber of 1933. 

Mr. Gorrie. Yes. 

Senator Cain. Well, Mr. Gorrie, you have been patient and exceed- 
ingly cooperative, and I have benefited from your views. 

With respect to the details of the operation over which you act as 
its Chairman, I consider you in the field of administration to be ¢ 
very competent and able man and witness. 

In your presence I am going to ask a question of the chairman to 
see to what extent it agrees with his views. 

Mr. Chairman, this record is being written. It normally would 
not be available to any member of the committee until tomorrow. 
What I should like to do is to have that record available to me for 
study for just 2 days, at the conclusion of which I might like, by way 
of getting rid of any uncertainties or seeming contradictions, and in 
a complete effort to be fair, to ask you not more than—I will put a 
limit on them—15 questions to clear up any doubts that might have 
been there, at the end of which time, I naturally would be perfectly 
ready to vote on the question of the confirmation of Mr. Gorrie. 

Chairman Russeit. Today is Tuesday. 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Chairman Russetu. Then you are suggesting that the committee 
take no action on Wednesday or Thursday ? That is, before Friday 
morning ¢ 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. I would like to be able to come to you on 
Thursday and say, “Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that I can help the 
record by asking up to 15 questions of the witness.” 

I may find, because this has lasted 2 days, that Mr. Gorrie has 
unintentionally been unfair to himself and his job, or that I have un- 
intentionally asked him a question which might be presumed to be 
loaded or embarrassing. I would like to clear away any such mat- 
ters of that character. 

Chairman RusseL.. Very well. I want to get these nominations out 
of the way where we can start on legis: ition at the earliest possible 
date, but I will accede to that suggestion and go over until Friday. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 7 might say ie individually, have 
learned a lot about legislation with reference to the two great agencies 
in these last 2 days. 

Mr. Gorrie. Might I say a word for the record at this time? 

Chairman Russet... Certainly, Mr. Gorrie. 

Mr. Gorrtr. I would like to say that I would like to have it under- 
stood as a basis for this discussion that the Resources Board is an 
advisory agent to the President, without operating responsibilities 
other than those that might subsequently, under special act or author- 
ity of the President be given to it. 
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When the Defense Production Act became necessary or was passed 
by the Congress following Korea, the President gave this emergency 
assignment on coordinating the mobilization program to the Re- 
sources Board, and then set up the Office of Defense Mobilization to 

‘arry out the current mobilization program. It is the role of the 
Board to be advisory. It is not intended to be an operating agency. 
And that assignment was a temporary assignment to the Board. 

I personally feel from my experience in the period that I have been 
with the Board that there 1s a very definite place for a planning and 
advisory agency of this kind in our Government. So long as nations 
find it necessary to maintain arms, I think it behooves this country to 
be looking ahead at these problems and to try to be in the best possible 
position we can to meet whatever emergencies may come along. I feel 
that we should maintain a continuity of such planning within the 
Government through an agency of this kind, which will be carried on 
on a permanent basis, and can take on various assignments in the 
field that may be necessary. 

Likewise, if we are fortunate and at some future date the current 
defense program we find unnecessary to carry on, and the temporary 
mobilization agencies, I would think it advisable to have an agency 
of this kind which could then pick up the planning again and co- 
ordination of our Government program to advise the President, so that 
we may take the actions or carry out the readiness measures to keep the 
security resources of the country as strong as possible at all times. 

I think likewise it has been our experience that it is advisable to 
have a roster of people with experience, those who have had experience 
in the War Production Board and other agencies of World War II. I 
think that those people who are serving today and have been in the 
current operating agencies of the defense program, we should use 
them, key people, as c consultants as we move along, in the event that we 
were able to reduce the staffs or eliminate those temporary agencies 
over a period of time. 

I fee] that it is necessary in order to have your planning realistic to 
work with the agencies of the Government who have the responsibility 
for carrying out the programs, and with industry, labor, and all the 
segments of the societ y and ec onomy who are concerned with this pro- 
gram, including the people at the local level. 

I believe that in order to do this you should maintain some kind of a 
permanent staff of this nature. It is my purpose, in what I have been 
doing since I have been Chairman, to try to bring into this agency 
people who will maintain a permanency, people of competence who 
more than likely will stay with the organization and train under them 
other people so that we can maintain a continuity of staff, and a 
continuity of the records of the mobilization plans that have been 
carried out thus far. 

For example, our library today is built from the library of the War 
Production Board and is one of the most valuable libraries known 
for this purpose. The defense agencies make use of it. 

And these permanent advantages can be had with a comparatively 
small expenditure of funds—though any expenditures should be justi- 
fied, naturally. I think that any one program that the Resources 
Board can carry out, Senator, such as the industrial dispersion pro- 
gram, as just one example, is worth a tremendous amount to the 
country. Already 45 major metropolitan centers are organized. Thir- 
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teen of the fifteen largest major metropolitan areas of the country are 
already organizing for industrial dispersion. That means that you 
have an awareness there; it means that this tremendous expansion that 
will be going on over a period of time can be handled in a much better 
way without Government interference, the least possible Government 
interference, and yet it will do the job. 

I think that when you have times of mobilization, emergency, you 
will find that the Government will bring in to run the oper: ating agen- 
cies the people out of industry with the industrial competence, such 
as Mr. Wilson and men who have come into ODM, DPA, NPA, and 
with them blended in with the more or less career people i in this pro- 
gram, I think you will find that you have the most efficient possible 
mobilization. 

But in developing our plans we must work with those people so that 
they are realistic, It does not do any good to have some agency off in 
the back room somewhere just planning and preparing a bunch of 
papers, but they must be realistic, and that is my objective. 

If I am confirmed as the Chairman of this Board I can assure you 
I will make every effort to carry on the work of the Board in the most 
effective manner that we can possibly devise. I will try to build a 
staff of the a competence that we can have. I will bring into 
the Board the best consultants that we can get, available within the 
country. I will continue to utilize, and to utilize to a great extent, 
the educational institutions and foundations where definite scientific 
and technical knowledge exists, such as Stanford Research Institute, 
with whom we are working. We are working with Associated Uni- 
versities, nine of the leading eastern universities, on projects of great 
importance—with Syracuse University, with the Rand Corp., and 
with agencies of that kind where they have particular technical knowl- 
edge and competence. I will also utilize to the maximum extent to 
avoid duplication the best facilities we have in the Government. 

I also will bring the full competence and support of the staff to my 
service as a member of the National Security Council. I do not know 
anyone, Senator, who knows all of the answers to the tremendously 
complex problems in the United States and the world. 

I have met in this work a number of highly competent people, but 
I do not know anyone who knows all the answers. 

What I am trying to say is that I think you will find you need a 
combination of people who have the best ability in the various fields 
to bring the weight and force of our most competent thinking to the 
position of the Resources Board on the National Security Council. 

I think, in order to give the work of the Council perspective, it is 
important that the Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board serve on the Council, since we are moving out into these longer- 
range programs and are concerned aah those problems. 

I feel it is the duty of the Chairman to bring the questions of the 
economic impact on our domestic economy to bear on decisions upon 
problems before the National Security Council. 

If the committee feels that I am worthy of being confirmed and 
recommends my confirmation, I assure you that I will do the best that 
I possibly can. 

Senator Carn. During my brief time in the Senate, I know of few 
witnesses to have been given a fuller opportunity to be heard and 
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few witnesses who have tried as hard to make their position and their 
knowledge available to and understandable for the committee. 

You were addressing some of your remarks in part to me. If you 
are confirmed in the responsibility of the committee, I could not wish 
you better good fortune. 

Mr. Gorrte. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeix. Senator Stennis, do you have some questions ? 

Senator Srennis. Very briefly, Mx. Chairman. 

I want to say that I have been very much impressed with your 
answers here to the questions so far, and you have given me a lot of 

valuable and helpful information, too. I am sure that your testi- 
mony already gives me an idea of how you will answer these ques- 
tions. But I have been impressed with so many men in the Govern- 
ment resigning or whose terms have expired and who come back to 
represent themselves or others before the Government that I want to 
ask you two simple questions. 

Do you plan or expect to represent yourself or any other person 
in a business or professional way before any department of the Gov- 
ernment during the first 2 years next after you have terminated your 
Government employment ? 

Mr. Gorrte. I have no such plans. 

Senator Srennis. You do not expect to, you are not planning any- 
thing like that? 

Mr. Gorrir. No, sir. It would be my plan, if I were confirmed, as 
long as the situation is the way it is, and so long as I am acceptable to 
the Government of the United States, that I would probably stay in 
the position. 

Senator Stennis. When you do terminate that employment, you 
have no idea now of coming back and representing yourself before 
men that you formerly bossed or had control over, anything like that, 
in your department or any other department ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gorrie. None whatsoever. 

Senator Stennis. You do not expect to become a lobbyist under the 
terms of the Reorganization Act and lobby before the ‘Congress ? 

Mr. Gorrie. No, sir; I have no such plans. 

Senator Stennis. That is all. Thank you. 

Chairman Russet. Thank you, Mr. Gorrie. You have been given 
a much more careful examination than most nominees, and I am sure 
we will find the record very interesting. 

Chairman Russeti. Mr. Symington, we are glad to have you before 
this committee. You have visited us many times in the past when you 
had heavy responsibilities in the Department of Defense. And to 
the chairman of this committee it is a matter of deep personal regret 
that the Government will soon lose your very valuable services. 

I know of no man that has contributed more to the confidence of the 
people in Government during the past several years here in Washing- 
ton than Stuart Sy mington has by his devoted service in many impor- 
tant positions. I do not think that many men of my acquaintance 
have had the confidence of Members of Congress on both sides of the 
aisle to the extent that you have had that. confidence. 

I am glad to have you make this statement and hope this will not 
be the last time you will appear before the committee. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, will you permit me to join in the 
views you have expressed there. 

Chairman Russety. Thank you, Senator Cain, I welcome that. 
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STATEMENT OF STUART W. SYMINGTON, FORMER CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 


Mr. Symrineron. Mr. Chairman, all I can say on that is that I 
would rather hear that from you than anybody else in the Govern- 
ment, and I certainly — appreciate what Senator Cain has said. 

When I came with the National Security Resources Board it was an 
interesting new assignment that had in it many things, including the 
opportunity to get in the policy level of defense military planning by 
becoming automatically a member of the National Security Council. 

When [ arrived there, the most important part of the job, it seemed 
to me in the beginning of the work was the staff involved in the 
work, because you cannot operate anything with any efficiency unless 
you have a good staff. 

The people who were there, including the working-level people, 
unanimously recommended to me Mr. Gorrie as the second man in 
the agency. They said that he had been there the longest, that he 
had great executive administrative ability, and that they felt that 
he would be the ideal person to be the executive administrative assist- 
ant to me. 

I would like to present the committee that I found all those prog- 
nostications most accurate. I believe Jack Gorrie knows more about 
the planning of the Government today than any man in the Govern- 
ment today with respect to the civilian planning, which can only be 
based in times like these on the requirements of the military as ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that one of the problems in the very able 
intelligent questions that Senator Cain has been asking—one of the 
problems that people do not realize is that the National Security 
Resources Board can only be of the importance conceived by the 
authors of the legislation under times when there is not an Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

If the National Security Resources Board, however, as a permanent 
board, was in any way sidetracked or demoted or deflated because of 
the entrance of a temporary picture, which in effect is a mobilization 
picture, I believe that would be most detrimental to the future secur- 
ity of the United States, especially as in the National Security Coun- 
cil and through the National Security Resources Board you have 
the only place where you might say the common civilian with his 
problems has a chance to present his position to the diplomatic and 
military authorities, with the President, in effect, operating as an 
umpire in that presentation. 

It is for those reasons, sir, from a structural standpoint and be- 
cause of my personal knowledge, respect, and affection for this can- 
didate for this office, that I heartily recommend him to the committee 
for confirmation, believing it is in the best interests of the United 
States. 

Chairman Russet. Thank you, Mr. Symington. We appreciate 
your presence here and your statement with respect to this nominee. 

Senator Carn. My Symington, would you permit me.to ask you a 
question or two? 

Mr. Symineton. Yes, indeed. 
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Senator Carn. From everything that I have previously heard, I 
have reason to believe that Mr. Gorrie, the nominee, is a most effective 
administrative operator. That is a first-rate compliment. 

I am not, however, concerned about Mr. Gorrie as a technician or 
as an administrative officer; I am concerned with that policy question 
to which you addressed yourself at the beginning. 

When these last two agencies were first created they were inde- 
pendent agencies. By the Reorganization Act of 1949, they have come 
in the Office of the President. 

Mr. Symrineron. Yes. 

Senator Carn. And I puzzle in my mind as to whether automatically 
the same person who is the Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board—this is completely removed from Mr. Gorrie—ought 
to be a member of the National Security Council, which by legislation 
only has five members. It is my view as of now that you are looking 
in many respects for entirely different attitudes of mind between the 
NSRB as a planning agency and the membership of the National 
Security Council, which fundamentally and always ought to have 
only one prospect in front of it, that is, the development of a policy 
which will more nearly help our country. 

Have you ever given any thought to possible separation of those 
two assignments which now are joined by law? 

Mr. Symrineron. Senator, sir, 1 would rather not comment on any 
wisdom or lack of wisdom in the change in the law, especially as I 
am now going out of the Government and have been a member of 
the administration. But I do feel that all the departments of the 
Government that are on the National Security Council, with the 
exception of the Vice President of the United States, are subject to 
the authority of the President of the United States. And it seems 
to me that it is relatively unimportant, the fact that the Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board is a member of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President as against the importance of, in the develop- 
ment of this tremendous and so costly mobilization picture for the 
civilians, the plant operator, the worker, the farmer, to have a repre- 
sentative on that Council, which is in effect, sir, as you well know, 
because I know from your questions you thoroughly understand the 
act. 

Senator Carn. I think I do. 

Mr. Symincron. I am sure you do. And the one person on the 
National Security Council who can, for example, bring up the problem 
of copper or aluminum to the farmer or the worker or the businessman 
is the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. And I 
am sure, based on the some 4% years I had in the Pentagon and 
my knowledge of the operations of the State Department, that having a 
person who will present the civilian side of the picture—civilian there 
is an all-embracive word—to the National Security Council is of the 
utmost importance. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Chairman Russetn. Thank you very much for your appearance 
here, Mr. Symington. 

Mr. Symineron. Thank you. Itisa pleasure. 

Chairman Russe.u. The best wishes of the entire committee go with 
you in your retirement to private life. Knowing your patriotism as 
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we do, we are confident that if the Nation must have your services 
again to straighten out any difficulty you will respond as you have 
in the past. 

Mr. Symineton. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Carn. Before you leave, sir, I have one other question. 

Mr. Syminoron. Excuse me. I thought you were through. 

Senator Carn. I was. We are not using such answers as you give 
for public consumption. 

Knowing you and what you have accomplished in this Government, 
I still feel a great loss in your leaving, not so much on the National 
Security Resources Board, but on the National Security Council. I 
cannot conceive of a more challenging job than the latter. In keeping 
with what you have been to my ‘knowledge for a good many years, 
I would not have thought they could get you off that policy “making 
council with a team of a hundred horses. Would you care to say why 
you felt impelled to leave that sort of assignment ? 

Mr. Symincton. Senator, I had been in the Government for a long 
time for a businessman, and I never planned to make my Government 
work a permanent career. I asked the President sometime before if 
when in order I could leave, and when the mobilization set-up was 
installed, which incidentally was almost identical with the recom- 
mendations made by the National Security Resources Board, it gave 
me a chance to leave. When I suggested that to him, he asked me 
if before I left would I undertake this recent work that I have had, 
and I agreed to do that with the definite understanding there was a 
time limit to it. 

Senator Cary. You have given me an understandable answer to my 
question, and I thank you. 

Mr. Syminetron. Thank you. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Magnuson, we will be glad to hear any 
statement you may care to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Senator Magnuson. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to appear here 
on behalf of the nominee to say to the committee, although I am not 
too familiar with the workings of the organization of which he is 
the Chairman, that I have known Mr. Gorrie for many, many years. 
I have been very much impressed with not only his administrative 
ability on many occasions when I contacted him, but his energy, and 
his intelligence in handling a job when it was given to him. 

Insofar as I know, since he has been Acting Chairman, it seems 
to be the consensus of opinion of those in Government who have more 
to do with the National Security Resources Board than I have, that 
he has been doing a very fine job since he has been Acting Chairman. 
I merely w anted to express my endorsement of his permanent 
appointment. 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. I would like to say to my colleague that he has one 
advantage that before this morning I did not possess. The senior 
Senator knew Mr. Gorrie much better than I did. I have reason to 
believe that with reference to the National Security Resources Board 
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that by the end of some reasonable time from now I shall have the 
advantage over my colleague from Washington. I am just sitting 
here, Senator, in an effort to find the relationship of a man to a job, 
and it has no other interest in it at all. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Chairman, I have deliberately made several 
inquiries of people in Government and out of the Government that 
have hed contact and have had an opportunity to observe the opera- 
tion of the National Security Resources Board since Mr. Gorrie has 
been Acting Chairman, and I must say that I have found nothing 
but favorable comment on his activities and his administration of 
that very important job. 

Chairman Russett. Thank you, Senator. 


NOMINATION OF EDWARD T. DICKINSON OF NEW YORK TO BE VICE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 


Chairman Russeti. Mr. Dickinson, will you come around. 

At this time I wish to offer for the record a statement as to Mr. 
Dickinson’s background and qualifications. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


OUTLINE BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE 


Name: Edwaré T. Dickinson. 

Date of birth: March 5, 1911. 

Place of birth: Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Education : Yale 1982, A. B. 

Business Experience : 

1932-35: Trust auditor, Brooklyn Trust Co.—Personal and corporate trust 
activities. 

1935-36: Special agent, Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York—Advice and pro- 
motion activities with prominent insurance brokerage firms on all types of 
casualty and bonding insurance. 

1936-42: United States Steel Corp.: Office of chairman, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr, finance committee, 1936-37—Corporate fiscal and financial policy problems in 
addition to participating in background activities essential to the C1O-steel pact 
which was the first major vertical industry-labor agreement in history. 

Assistant director, economic research group, 1937-838S—Supervised coordination 
of 12 economists, 20 lawyers, and numerous corporation and subsidiary company 
officials in preparing testimony for hearings before Temporary National Economic 
Committee. Author of summarizing monograph Factors in the Pricing of Steel. 

Office of chairman, board of directors, 1938-39—Expansion of activities under- 
taken in the office of the chairman of the finance committee. On temporary leave 
to assist formation of National Defense Advisory Commission, 1940. 

Research assistant to chairman, board of directors, 1940-42, Irving S. Olds— 
Review and analysis and recommendation of policy decision to the chairman on 
industrial expansion programs, marketing problems and corporate financial 
programs, 

1942-48 : Executive director, Planning Committee, WPB—Supervision and co- 
ordination of economic, industrial, and administrative research necessary to the 
planning and implementation of the war production effort. In addition, under- 
took in London negotiations with the British office of the War Cabinet to coordi- 
nate the British and American production effort. The above work was performed 
while on leave from the Steel Corp. at the specific request of Mr. Donald Nelson. 

1948-46 : United States Marine Corps—Awarded Bronze Star. 

1946-47: Vice president and director overseas operations, World Wide Devel- 
opment Corp.—Supervision and direction of all overseas operations in interna- 
tional trade, economic surveys and engineering services. This position required 
extensive travel in all parts of the world. I left this company and gave up my 
ownership interest in it when my partners made a deal with Peron which I did 
not approve. 
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1947-48: Vice president in charge of educational and religious films, United 
World Films, subsidiary Universal Pictures Co. 

1948-50: Director, Program Coordination Division, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration—Responsible for the recommendation to the Administrator of the 
division of Marshall Plan aid. This work included the review and analysis of all 
requests by the participating countries for ECA financing, including the develop- 
ment and review of statistical forecasts of European internal and external trade. 
Supervised and edited a series of country studies for each of the Marshall Plan 
countries which are considered in format and content outstanding contributions 
to this field. Some of these studies represent the first complete review ever 
made of the economies of certain of these countries. 

ECA member of the Foreign Military Assistance Coordinating Committee, 
serving with Ambassador James Bruce, representing the Department of State, 
and Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, representing the Department of Defense. Respon- 
sible in this capacity for congressional presentations and the economic and 
industrial aspects of foreign military-aid programs. 

This position required extensive high-level governmental conversations, both 
in Kurope and southeast Asia, and participation in international conferences 
related to economic and military aid. 

IV50-51: Assistant to the Joint Secretaries, Department of Defense.—The Joint 
Secretaries consist of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force and are 
responsible for recommending high policy to the Secretary of Defense. 

July 1951 to January 1952: Deputy for Installations, Office of the Secretary, 
USAF.--Responsible for expediting the development and censtruction of the 
United States air-base structure throughout the world. Purpose of 6-month 
appointment was to serutinize organizational and operational problems and 
recommend changes to becoine effective during construction season of calendar 
1952 

October 81, 1951: Appointed Vice Chairman, National Security Resources 
Board. 

War experience: 

(a) Director Industrial Sabotage Operations, European Theater of Operations, 
Office of Strategic Services 

(b) The OSS representative, Combined Intelligence Objectives Committee, 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, European Theater of Operations, 

(¢c) Temporary assignment with Justice Jackson to prepare background 
economic case Nuremberg trinis 

(7d) United States member emergency Economic Committee for Europe. 

Listed in Who’s Who in Commerce and Industry since 1942, 

Listed in Who’s Who in America since 1950. 


Chairman Russet. Mr. Dickinson, your nomination is before the 
committee for consideration to appointment as Vice Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. The statement that I have just 
inserted in the record bears on your experience with the Government, 
but it might be well for you to make a brief statement as to your 
background and experience. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD T. DICKINSON 


Mr. Dickinson. Senator Russell, I would like very much to do that, 
because 1 happen to consider this particular job as Vice Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board as one of the highest honors 
that could come to anybody at my age. 

I may go into some det: ails, and if they are too much, I wish that 
vou would cut me off. But I do want to mention what I have done 
in the past, because I agree with Senator Cain that this is a policy- 
making job, and I think that the experience that one has had in the 
past does influence eH y. And in the absence of the Chairman, 1 
may be sitting on the National Security Council itself. At the present 
time I do sit. and would sit if confirmed, on the senior staff of the 
National Security Council. 


95444 52——5 
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I graduated from Yale University in 1982. My first position was 
as trust auditor of the Brooklyn Trust Co. 

After 3 years there I found, as perhaps you might have, Senator, 
that banks give you responsibility but they do not necessarily give 
you salary 

I therefore left and selected a particular field that I was interested 
in, which was casualty and bonding insurance, I wanted a particular 
job, and that was the job to sell insurance to brokers, not directly to 
the publig¢. I approached a number of companies, and the American 
Fore Group, which controls the Fidelity & Casualty Co., agreed to 

take me on as an experiment because they usually had people with 20 
or 30 years’ experience in the business in this particular type of an 
operation. 

With my background in banking and accounting I developed what 
is now known as—at least I assisted in the development of what is 
now known as the survey method of insurance, that is, going into an 
institution and examining their entire insurance coverage, whether it 
be a financial house, industrial set-up, or in some case municipalities. 
That is not only a useful service to perform for clients but also is a 
very successful selling device, because you get the expiration dates 
of their policies and you can follow up with the broker rage. 

I was well satisfied in that, and ended up in 1 year in the charge of 
the John Street. New York, district, which is the heart of the insurance 
business of the United States. 

Out of the blue I was offered a position—approached by third 
parties—to join the staff of Mr. E. R. Stettinius, who at that time was 
just about to become the chairman of the finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corp. 

After consultation with the officials of the insurance company, I 
agreed to take it and was told that if at any time in the future I ever 
wanted to come back in the insurance game I would be welcome be- 
vause I had made a name for myself. 

With Mr. Stettinius I dealt in the fiscal and financial policies of a 
very large corporation. I might say that I had studied to be an in- 
vestment banker, and that was one of the reasons why they were in- 
terested in getting me. 

Shortly after I came with the corporation, Senator O’Mahoney 
formed the Temporary National Economic Committee, and I was ap- 
pointed Assistant Director of a large staff of economists, lawyers, and 
corporation officials, to prepare the documents that we submitted in 
that case. I assisted in the preparation of a number of those docu- 
ments. I, myself, wrote the summarizing monograph which was 
used by the committee. 

After that, if you recall, at the end of that period, about 1937-38, 
war was breaking out in Europe, and the corporation asked me to re- 
view the experience of the First World War, particularly as it af- 
fected American industry. 

In that work I became quite familiar with the thinking of Mr. 
Baruch and General Johnson, at that time Colonel Johnson, “who did 
much of the basic work upon which Mr. Baruch’s original book was 
written, and examined the minutes and files that were available to the 
public in the Archives. 

About that time the President asked Mr. Stettinius to head up a 
committee to prepare a plan in the event of mobilization, and I believe 
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this committee is familiar with the report which was submitted to 
President Roosevelt and not released until after the war; the reason 
being that it was the judgment, I believe, of those that controlled the 
document that the steps were too far reaching in their immediacy, 
and that in view of the fact that we gradually were working through 
our mobilization period into a war it would be better to use ‘the docu- 
ment for planning purposes rather than as a blueprint for total war. 

My work on that was as an adviser to a rather large and impressive 
group that was brought together to make that study. 

I then came down with Mr. Stettinius te assist in setting up the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. I was down here but a very 
short time when Mr. Irving Olds, the new chairman of the United 
States Steel Corp., asked Mr. Stettinius whether he would release me 
to go back with the title of research assistant to the chairman of the 
board of United States Steel. I was just not quite 30 at that time. 

I continued in that position, maintaining liaison with Washington. 
When I say “liaison,” 1 do not mean sales contacts, but the job of 
trying to anticipate the development of policies of the United States 
Government so that we could project ahead and be aware of what 
was coming so that we ourselves could perhaps assist in that. 

In that connection we set aside a very large sum of money to assist 
in the development of what we called land battleships. We had in 
mind the type of tank that was eventually developed by the Russians. 
But I must say in those days people were not thinking in that term 
of a very large tank, and therefore we gradually canceled out the 
fund we had set aside for that experimental purpose. 

In my work I naturally came in touch with a lot of people who 
were down here at that time—Donald Nelson, Leon Henderson—and 
when the War Production Board was set up, they established a plan- 
ning committee for WPB and Mr. Nelson asked the board of United 
States Steel to release me to become Executive Director of the Plan- 
ning Committee of the War Production Board, 

We had three divisions—long range, intermediate, and emergency 
planning for those situations where we had to put a special crew on 
to get the matter cleared up quickly. 

I also went over in early 1942, at the time of the blitz in London, 
to work with the British Office of the War Cabinet to try to coordinate 
the United States and Great Britain’s productive efforts. We tried to 
set up some of the standardization patterns we are still having trouble 
with as of now. We were not much more successful, 

In addition, at that time the British Office of the War Cabinet in- 
formed me that I could bring back the rights to use of the Rolls Royce 
patents, which I submitted to Wright-Patterson. But I believe it 
took a while before the United States Air Force would admit that 
perhaps the British designs were almost as good as some of the Amer- 
ican designs. 

Having served about 6 months and having been through part of the 
blitz, I tried to resign to enlist in the United States Marine Corps. 
It took me almost 9 to 10 months to get a Presidential release, and I 
did go into the United States Marines. 

I went through my training and when commissioned found I was 
ending up in OSS. Since I had been offered rather high Army and 
Navy commissions to join that outfit, I thought it was rather ironic. 
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But I went over to London, and the reason they wanted me in OSS 
was because of my knowledge of industria] processes. I went to Lon- 
don and I set up the industrial sabotage operations for the ETO. 

We had the theory, and we put it into practice, that you could 
put an entire factory out if you knocked out the critical piece of ma- 
chinery and then kept out by sabotage any incoming equipment of 
that particular type. We were quite suce essful, quite economical, and 
lost almost no men in such type of operation. 

In that process I developed a pretty thorough knowledge of the in- 
dustrial and economic complex of Europe. I had to. 

We were asked, incidentally, to give guaranties frequently when 
we were going to blow up a piece of equipment. that we would replace 

; because we dealt directly. We had what we called traveling sales- 
men, and they went right in and talked to the management quite 
bluntly—“Kither you get bombed or let us come in and blow your 
equipment.” 

The British, incidentally, took the view they would assure the re- 
placement of that equipment. I said we would use our best efforts. 

Asa result, at the end of the war I served as one of the United States 
members of the Emergency Economie Committee for Europe where 
I tried to get those transformers and pieces of equipment that we had 
knocked out in the critical factories; get them back into production 
quickly. . 

I also undertook two trips in to supervise actual operations, one 
before D-day and one after D-day. The one after D-day was a pro- 
tective effort to preserve from German earth-scorching teams those 
vital pieces of equipment we felt would be necessary particularly for 
France to survive in the immediate postwar period. 

We developed techniques where we could make it look as though a 
factory was burned up and destroyed when in fact all the critical 
pieces of machinery were kept. 

After the war fora so ief time I worked with Justice Jackson pre- 
paring the economic case in the Nuremberg trials. I was also the 
OSS representative on vithi Combined Intelligence Obje tive Subcom- 
mittee of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. That committee was the top 
intelligence committee for the ETO. That committee consisted of 
Britain, France, and the United States. 

Immediately after the war, when I was out of uniform, I went into 
a partnership and went into business in international trade and engi- 
neering, Wherein we wanted to combine the engineering and economic 
knowledge to assist in getting Europe back on its feet. In that job 
I was in charge, as vice preside nt and director, of overseas operations. 
I traveled extensively through Europe, Africa, and South America. 

After one particular trip, and about 1 year after the partnership 
was formed, I found in my absence my partners had made a deal with 
Peron, and since I did not want to do business with dictators of either 
the left or the right, I resigned at considerable financial sacrifice to 
myself. The newspapers have articles proving that my partners 
made plenty of money on the deal. 

I then went in for 1 year in the moving-picture industry as vice 
president, and speci: alized in the development of educational film, and 
in that did a series of geographical films that covered peoples all over 
the world, so that the children of the United States could visualize, 
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if they were living in the jungle at the age of 12, the question as to 
whether they could survive after seeing the way these chikdren sur- 
vived, living in what to these chil lren of different countries was 
normal surroundings with normal family relationships. It is a chal- 
lenge to them—United States children—and I think it gives them a 
sense of humbleness that I think otherwise they would not have. Louis 
de Rochemont was the producer for me on that, but that again gave 
me considerable knowledge and experience with people in foreign 
places. 

Senator Carn. Did you work with Eric Johnson at that period ¢ 

Mr. Dickinson. No; I did not; Universal and J. Arthur Rank. 

Then I was happily engaged in those activities when Paul Hoffman 
asked me to come down and be Director of the Program Coordination 
Division of the ECA. 

In that position I was charged with the responsibility of making 
recommendations to the Administrator on division of aid in Europe. 
And if some of you have criticized some of those divisions, I will take 
the blame—it was on my original recommendations, tempered by the 
judgment of Mr. Hoffman and his very able associates. 

Also in that position I became the ECA member of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Coordination Committee: served with Ambassa- 
dor Bruce and General Lemnitzer, and was responsible for the sub- 
mission to Congress of that program, and testified on that program, 
and did considerable work particularly in the economic side of it. 

I might say that when I was with ECA I traveled considerably in 
Kurope. We developed a series of economic studies. Many of Sei 
economic surveys, which have since been published, were the very 
first studies made of these European countries. For example, It: uly 
published it in Italian, the study we made, as a classic to be followed 
in the future by them. 

Also, in the role of anticipating the problems of Southeast Asia, 
both from a mutual-defense-assistance program view and from an 
ECA view, I traveled out through the Far East. I was with the first 
group that went into Indochina and was responsible for many of the 
recommendations that resulted in setting up the mission that we 
presently have in Southeast Asia. 

I spent out there, I should say, about a month or so visiting with 
the people, but also getting right into the villages. 

Senator, you were talking about point 4 a minute ago. And we 
asked the people what they wanted, and through inter preters in these 
small villages that Ho Chih-minh had just moved out—and those peo- 
ple |: wughed and said, “Money.” 

Senator STENNIS. Where was this? 

Mr. Dickinson. Indochina, up in the Tonkinese Delta where the 
guerillas were quite active. 

We said, “Fine. What do you want it for?” 

One of the village elders said, “*We want it for life.” 

So we developed a technique on point 4. 

I came back and I talked to Jack Ewing over in charge of public 
health, and we got teams up. Our theory was that we would go in 
with DDT and we could get some special malaria drugs that had been 
developed since the war which were very good, and also set up a 
prophylactic program on trachoma. You would go into a schoolroom 
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and see 40 or 50 percent of the children going blind. And we have 
arrested that as a result of setting up that program. 

I hope I am not taking too much time of the committee. 

Since this is a policy ‘consideration, I would like to say that I have 
made a number of speeches. 

I made my first speech, and that is the speech on which the entire 
European integration effort was set up. That was at Colgate Uni- 
versity and was covered on the first page of the New York Times as 
the first proposal for European integration. 

I could submit this for the record. I do not know whether you want 
to publish it or not, but it does give my views on that particular 
problem. 

I followed that up later with a talk before the American Political 
Science Association in December 1949, which was called “Strategy 
and tactics of European federation.” 

At that time I projected the European army. 

I might say the Colgate speech was the predecessor of the Schuman 
plan, at least one of the things that got behind it. I talked to Monnet. 
and others about it. And I think we were responsible in initiating 
and pushing that. 

In December of 1949 [showing copy of speech] the first suggestion 
for a European Army was mi: ade in this speech. ‘This speech has been 
reproduced in Swedish, German, Italian, French, and some other lan- 
guages; I hear every day it has been used more and more. 

Then just before the outbreak of war in Korea I was invited up 
by Senator Saltonstall’s office to make a speech before the Unitarian 
Convention. I was one of the principal speakers at their annual con- 
vocation. Being both a Democrat and a Catholic I was rather flattered 
by the invitation. 

At that time, although Korea had not happened, due to my travels 
around the world, I was very much disturbed with a sense of urgency, 
and I said: “As great as our material resources and those of the free 
world may be, they will be sorely taxed to meet this challenge in the 
future. Only by the most efficient use of these resources can we hope 
for success. Therefore, I propose the United States proceed to meet 
this challenge in the following manner.” And what I proposed was 
moving together in the domestic, political economy of all the execu- 
tive agencies and all the legislative bodies to try to get behind it. 

I would like to submit that speech, if I may, because it was on 
account of that speech when Korea broke that Louis Johnson asked 
the President to transfer me from ECA and become Assistant to the 
Joint Secretaries, which consisted of the Secretary of the Army, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and of the Air Force. 

That was a high policy group. It was set up on an informal basis 
to advise Secretary Johnson and also to advise Mr. Finletter, who at 
that time was on the senior staff of the NSC, representing the Depart- 
ment of Defense. So at that time I became familiar with many of the 
military policies and problems that were imminent. 

However, I always considered myself a businessman. I still do. 
And I resigned in July from that position, thinking I had made the 
maximum contribution I could. 

Mr. Lovett and Mr. Finletter asked me, however, to stay on for an 
additional 6 months to take over the examination and direction of the 
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air-base program, which at that time we were preparing to testify for 
an additional $3.5 billion. And working with the uniformed 
members of the service, I presented that program to the House, and 
I also presented it to the Senate. However, the Senate hearings were 
very brief due to the urgency right at the end of the session. 

I was very flattered when in October Jack Gorrie approached me 
and asked whether I would be Vice Chairman of the National Security 
Recources Board. 

I had, if you read some of these things I have written, been always 
interested in that particular field, and after discussion with Mr. 
Lovett, we agreed that perhaps I could make a useful contribution, and 
[ was privileged to accept the President’s interim appointment on that. 

Senator Cain, you asked about point 4. I would like to submit 
a document I have written on point 4. 

I am open to any questions that the committee might have with 
respect to my background and qualifications. 

I would like to say this, Senator Cain: I serve on the senior staff 
with Chip Bohlen, Allan Dulles, and people of that character. I 
think the National Security Resources Board has a ver y important role 
to play in NSC, because it is the deci isions you make today and the 
decisions you are going to make in 1953 that are going to decide where 
this Nation is going to be in 1955 to 1960, and you have got to have 

people that are looking ahead and weighing the decisions of today 
for their impact on 1955—60-plus, 

In that connection, what we are doing in NSRB is making sure that 
Paul Nitze in his planning in State in looking ahead; that the Rand 
Corp., which does research for the Air Force looking ahead, and the 
NSRB and its staff all work on the same basic assumptions, so that 
although we may disagree when we are arguing out our policies, we 
will start out together. We have got to get these assumptions down 
into manageable form. I think we can poner and do perform a very 
important function as members of the National Security Council. 

Chairman Russevy. The various writings and addresses submitted 
by Mr. Dickinson will be placed in the rec ord. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Potnt Four With REFERENCE TO WESTERN EUROPE 


By Edward T. Dickinson, Jr. 


Western Europe over the centuries has developed extensive political and 
economic ties with the so-called underdeveloped areas of the world. Politically, 
these ties exist in the relationships between the metropolitan western European 
nations and their dependent overseas territories ; between the western European 
nations and their dominions overseas as reflected in modern times in the ‘“‘com- 
monwealth” form of union; and between western Europe and the independent 
nations of the world in international organizations as typified by the United 
Nations. Economically, ties exist with underdeveloped areas as sources of raw 
materials and food products, as markets for western European manufactured 
goods as foci of triangular or multilateral trade, as sources of foreign ex- 
change, as outlets for investments, as common currency areas, and through 
transportation networks. 

So extensive are these political and economic ties that the success and extent 
of Point Four as a program is dependent on and inextricably bound to western 
Europe. A frank and realistic analysis of these ties is essential in weighing 
the future of Point Four. 
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ROLE OF COLONIAL OFFICES 


Colonial offices or their counterparts are the key to the political relationships 
between metropolitan European powers and their dependent overseas territories, 
Historically, colonial offices have been almost autonomous branches of govern- 
ment, pursuing their independent ways and brooking no interference by Other 
branches of their own governments or by domestic political issues. In recent 
years, while the powers of the colonial offices have been somewhat modified their 
degree of autonomy is still strong, though it varies in extent among Belgium, 
France, Portugal, the United Kingdomand the Netherlands. Strategic, social, 
and economic considerations are weakening, and probably will continue to 
weaken the political hold of the colonial offices over dependent overseas ter- 
ritories. But for the present, at least the success of Point Four in these areas 
is dependent on the sanction of these colonial offices. 

To the United States, Point Four may be a “bold new program”; but to 
the colonial offices of the rest of the world it is definitely “old hat.” It is 
what the colonial administrators have been advocating for years to their home 
offices. Some of the finest reports on the basic requirements of education, 
health, sanitation, agricultural and forestry development, transportation, com- 
munications, and industrialization have been prepared by colonial offices over 
the past several decades and have been submitted to the metropolitan home 
governments, to receive great or scant attention, but little support, until very 
recently, in terms of concrete appropriations and assistance. Small wonder 
therefore that colonial offices find it ironic that they should suddenly find them- 
selves the whipping boys for the relative lack of progress in the development 
of these dependent overseas territories. 

There is a wealth of knowledge and experience in these colonial offices that 
must be utilized in connection with Point Four. Americans, by their very 
nature, are prone to overlook the limitations of technical assistance in under- 
developed areas. They are so impressed by the miraculous growth of the 
United States over these past one hundred and fifty years that they fail to take 
into sufficient consideration the fact that the American Continent is blessed 
with an abundance of natural resources not found in any other part of the world, 
They forget that despite this unprecedented blessing by Almighty God, at least 
two American pioneers lie buried in brutal, heartbroken death where each 
American settler finally succeeded. They forget, too, the profligate waste -of 
natural resources involved in developing the United States. “Other under- 
developed areas of the world lack the resources to absorb such punishment. 
The colonial offices know whereof they speak when they advocate caution and 
prudence in the application of technical assistance to underdeveloped areas. 

But frustration breeds inertia. Knowledge of one’s own motives breeds sus- 
picion of others’ motives. Many foreign colonial administrators do not attempt 
to conceal their disdain for what they choose to call “the materialistic philosophy 
of Babbitt.” These are the hyrdies Point Four must face in dealing with colonial 
offices of western European nations. 


MEMBERSHIP IN COMMONWEALTHS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The tenuous political ties of a commonwealth of nations are based on a 
recegnition of mutualitv of interests, though tradition may be the actual 
binding force. Such a political complex can be an important medium for further- 
ing and extending technical aid and eapital to underdeveloped areas. The 
membership of nations which have been both donors and beneficiaries of 
activities similar to those proposed by Point Four provides a forum for extremely 
frenk disenssion of the practical problems to be faced. A study of Point Four 
for submission to the United Nations by a commonwealth commission, utilizing 
the aeemulated experience of its membership, might well represent a major 
contribution to the program. 

But tradition can be a limiting factor, and technical advance can upset the 
status ano and affect the interests of the commonwealth in totality. A com- 
monwealth can become a potent defensive group to avoid the full impact of the 
rise of new economic forces in underdeveloped areas, particularly if such 
forces are beyond the political or economic control of the commonwealth. The 
relationship of a western European nation to a commonwealth strneture can 
have an important effect on its viewpoint with respect to Point Four. 
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The western European nations represent one of the great progressive forces 
within the United Nations. The United States, recognizing that it is far from 
having a monopoly either of modern technology or of exportable capital, has 
conceived Point Four to be a coonerative program opcrating through the United 
Nations wherever practicable. The United States must look in the main to the 
western European nations to share with it the major contribution of technical 
knowledge and investment capital to the underdeveloped areas through the 
United Nations and other international organizations. The United States 
politically cannot carry the burden alone; it cannot make itself vulnerable to 
charges of imperialistic intent by fostering Point Four on a unilateral basis. 
The United States has been and must continue to be assured of ree procal 
and parallel assistance on Point Four by western European nations individually 
and within the framework of the various international agencies of which they 
are members. 


UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS AS SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Western Europe is not self-sufficient with respect to either raw materials or 
food requirements. A good share of these deficiencies are being, or potentially 
could be, obtained from the underdeveloped areas of the world. Western Europe, 
therefore, has a vital interest in the development of these areas. At the present 
time and for some time in the recent past, western Europe has been devoting 
a considerable portion of its resources to the development of these areas, par- 
ticularly the dependent overseas territories and, in some cases, the under- 
developed areas of the dominions. In addition, lest it be forgotten, in the 
more distant past western Europe has been practically the sole source of 
technical assitance and capital investment in all the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, including, in our most difficult years, the United States of America. 
The United States is a late-comer in the tield of overseas technical assistance 
and capital investment. 

Despite western Europe’s continuing interest in the development of potential 
areas, there are two possible impediments to full implementation of Point 
Four due to western Europe's economic reliance in good part on these areas for 
its raw materials and food supplies. 

The first is a tendency to tie development projects to long-term bilateral trade 
agreements. These bilateral agreements are as much demanded by the under- 
developed areas as by the metropolitan countries, since the novitiates want to 
be assured of a market once projected developments have been completed. 
However, such agreements can, in some cases, inhibit maximization of the 
development by limiting distribution, or can act to the detriment of other under- 
developed areas by excluding the latter areas from markets which otherwise 
might be available. 

Second, the metropolitan powers tend, because of a natural desire to cortrol 
as completely as possible their vital sources of supply, to exclude or discourage 
participation by foreign investors, particularly in dependent overseas territories. 
This tendency is reinforced by the growing use in projects overseas of gov- 
ernment corporations in fields normally commercial. <A subsidiary byproduct 
of such governmental intervention is the possibility of inefficiency in the uti- 
lization of resources available for development. 


AS OUTLETS FOR EUROPEAN TRADE 


As the underdeveloped areas of the world expand economically, western Europe 
will find increased outlets for the manufactured goods it must export in order 
to survive. Furthermore, it has a positive incentive to furnish technical advice 
and services to the underdeveloped areas. European technicians are familiar 
with European goods and equipment that can be utilized on development proj- 
ects, and therefore will both consciously and unconsciously promote these Euro- 
pean products and increase sales thereof. In like manner, European capital 
will be attracted to these areas in the form of transportation, distribution, as- 
sembly, or finishing outlets for European products. 

The very marketing factors that increase western European participation in 
the development of backward areas, particularly in dependencies and domin- 
ions, will militate against American participation through Point Four or 
nicians will promote the sale of American goods, particularly capital goods, to 
the detriment of European sales. There will be a tendency to limit American 
or other foreign capital investment in transportation, assembly, or distributive 
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trades for the same reason. Finally, western Europe’s prewar marketing 
pattern in the underdeveloped areas of the world included a large proportion 
of consumer goods. With unemployment appearing in these sectors of the home 
economies there may be some inhibition on the part of western Europe against 
the establishment of otherwise economically sound consumer goods industries 
in the underdeveloped areas. 

Most of the nations of western Europe are trading nations, and though some 
have emerged recently as exponents of bilateralism, historically the role of the 
western European nations in foreign trade has been as practitioners of triangu- 
lar or multilateral trade. The underdeveloped areas of the world frequently 
have served as convenient fulcrums to pry trade loose in world sectors wherein 
tight marketing conditions have arisen. As these areas develop, the profit mar- 
gins may become more narrow on particular transactions, but opportunities 
will become broader for European traders. However, the desire to maintain 
these important fulcrum points may inhibit outside investment and technical 
development. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, EUROPEAN INVESTMENT, AND COMMON CURRENCIES 


In like manner, dependent overseas territories, as well as other underdeveloped 
areas, are important sources of foreign exchange, particularly hard currency 
exchange, to western European nations. There is, therefore, an extremely 
heavy incentive for the western European nations to press for the technical 
improvement and development of these areas. Under certain circumstances, 
however, there may be a desire to preserve a monopoly on scarce commodities 
and restrict production not only in the producing territory but also in other 
underdeveloped areas that may be potential producers. Second, there may be 
reluctance to encourage foreign investment in these producing areas, for fear 
of the loss of foreign exchange both as a return on the investment and as a direct 
marketing loss. 

Western Europeans have always invested a certain portion of their savings 
overseas. Though heavy taxation continues, savings in volume are again accu- 
mulating. Because of nonconvertibility or restrictions on capital movement, 
more and more funds are flowing to dependent overseas territories and are cor- 
tributing materially to their development, Frequently, technical skills in both 
the agricultural and industrial fields follow these investments. One of the 
great capital movements of the present day is taking place between Belgium 
and the Belgian Congo, and much private and public funds as well as technical 
assistance are flowing into British Africa. 

sut here again, the great positive contributions of these capital and technical- 
skills movement to the underdeveloped areas have created a negative approach 
to outside investment and a realistic fear that development of these areas at 
a pace quicker than real savings can accumulate within the areas may bring on 
inflation. with a subsequent collapse in the value of the investments already 
made. While this condition may temporarily retard Point Four development, 
in the long run it may contribute toa far sounder program. 

Many of the underdeveloped areas of the world have currencies common with 
particular western European nations. This has been a great boon to these 
areas, particularly since several of the areas run a continuous deficit in their 
balance of payments. Without participation in a common currency pool, they 
undoubtedly would be faced with serious monetary instability. 

However, in order to hecome an effective member of a common currency area, 
the underdeveloped territory, as long as western European nations delay effec- 
tive integration to remove trade and currency barriers, must submit to currency 
controls and other administrative devices to prevent currency or commodity move- 
ments detrimental to the currency area as a whole. There have heen occasions 
in the recent past when these control devices have been perverted to other uses 
with respect to underdeveloped areas, to protect the short-run economic interests 
of the home government’s business community or to enforce political and social 
preiudices against outside investment and technical innovation. If these prac- 
tices are allowed to continue, they may have a serious effect on the Point Four 
Program. 


TRANSPORTATION IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Western European tramp steamers represent one of the great contributing 
forces in the economic opening and early development of backward areas. 
Western Europeans have developed and own, either privately or through their 
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governments, many of the railroads which have opened up the interior of these 
areas. Western European airlines are making further contributions by extend- 
ing rapid transportation to hitherto inaccessible parts of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The transportation network thus developed is basic to the 
achievement of Point Four. One of the foremost requirements is the expansion 
of this transportation network by means of roads, river transport, and port 
development. Western European nations will play a great part in this expansion. 
Sut for the present this transportation network is inadequate even for cur- 
rent demands, particularly in the underdeveloped areas of Africa. Therefore, 
those who control the ports, the railroads, and, less importantly, the airlines, 
will actually determine the direction of developments in these areas by estab- 
lishing priority for the inflow and outflow of goods and commodities. Western 
European nations will be in a key position to make this determination. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF POINT FOUR ON WESTERN EUROPE 


Point Four is a long-term program. The effects on western Europe can be 
measured, therefore, only on a long-term basis. But the pattern is quite clear. 
Politically, as the underdeveloped areas realize their economic potential, they 
will, if not already independent, move towards a dominion status or complete 
independence, depending on the political and economic mutuality of interests 
involved. Part of the price western Europe will be called on to pay will be 
political, economic, and social unrest in its various territories as the populations 
native to the area become aware of the importance of collective action in both 
political and economic fields. The nations of western Europe face one of their 
most delicate tasks in modern history—that of developing mutual confidence 
and respect between themselves and the peoples of underdeveloped areas while 
guiding them towards political and economic maturity. = 

Already, subversive agents are at work in the incipient ideological struggle. 
Point Four, as conceived by President Truman, is directed to this very struggle. 
By attempting to raise the economically backward peoples of the world above 
the barest subsistence levels at which many of these peoples now exist, and thus 
create faith in their own future and that of their children, the President hoped 
to prevent their falling prey to specious ideologies. 

Every social group, however, when first aware of its potential, becomes restive 
as it seeks impetuously to break through the apparent inhibitions to immediate 
fulfillment. With or without Point Four, this unrest would exist. But Point 
Four will require the most adept handling to prevent its becoming a political 
boomerang for western Europe. 

Probably one of the most effective ways for western Europe to meet this 
challenge would be to integrate into one common effort its resources and plans 
for the development of these areas. This is particularly true in those areas 
where the fortunes of adventurers and war and the accidents of history have 
combined to create artificial divisions of territory which is in fact an integral 
whole. The preliminary steps already taken by the United Kingdom, France, 
selgium, and Portugal to develop a transcontinental transportation system for 
central Africa is an encouraging step in the right direction, which the Economic 
Cooperation Administration is actively promoting. But that is only the be- 
ginning. Nationalistic interests and the question of sovereignty on the part of 
western European nations must be submerged if the challenge of the future 
is to be met adequately for all concerned. 

Economically, the accelerated development of backward areas possessed of 
true potential could contribute importantly to the long-term viability of western 
Europe. If adequate sources of food and basic raw materials were developed 
and if large long-term markets for Europe’s manufactures were created, western 
Europe would balance its world trade and develop once again a surplus for 
further investment in its own and the overseas agricultural and industrial 
plant. This, of course, is predicated on western Europe’s taking the necessary 
steps to maintain its increase in productivity at a rate equal to that of other 
areas, particularly the United States, which would be in: competition with it 
for the new markets. Western Europe may also be required to shift its in- 
dustrial pattern to the production of more durable and capital goods for export 
as the underveloped areas promote indigenous industries to supply their own 
consumption requirements. 
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WESTERN EUROPE AS A POINT FOUR AREA 


While western Europe continues to lead in the creative arts and sciences and 
is far advanced in specialized fields in technological techniques and industrial 
inventiveness, there are certain aspects of its economy which are backward, 
and certain geographical areas which are underdeveloped or potential candi- 
dates for rehabilitation. Although it is designed primarily for the most back- 
ward areas and for the more submerged masses, still Point Four could be 
valuable at the end of the Economic Cooperation Administration in providing 
technical assistance in agricultural, industrial, and marketing blind spots which 
undoubtedly will continue to exist in some measure in western Europe despite 
the more vigorous efforts of ECA to eradicate them. There are necessary 
western European technical developments that can be accomplished only over 
the long term for which Point Four was designed. 


ECA EXPERIENCE APPLIED TO POINT FOUR 


One of the fundamental lessons to be learned from the experiences of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration in western Europe is that in the economic 
field, strong, definitive, and bold leadership is expected of the United States. 
Point Four was conceived as a “bold new program.” To bear the full fruits 
of its potential, it must be administered in the same spirit. 

The second lesson is that the present autarkic political subdivision of western 
Europe is outmoded in terms of modern economic realities. Economic integra- 
tion and unification in western Europe is a necessary prelude to an uninhibited 
attack on the basic problems of the world’s underdeveloped areas. 

The third lesson is that the interests of governments committed to planned 
economies and the philosophies and activities of cartel-minded western Eu- 
ropean commercial and industrial communities are in many respects identical. 
Both seek controlled sources and outlets at fixed prices and in specified quanti- 
ties. Both prefer stable rather than expanding economies as long as expansion 
may create cyclical fluctuations or technological change involving rapid technical 
obsolescence of plant, equipment, and labor. These interests can be serious 
obstacles to the accomplishment of Point Four. 

Fourth, private risk Capital for overseas investment is not available at the 
present time in the volume required because of the restrictive tax policies of 
home governments, institutionalization of savings, fear of political and social 
unrest, currency restrictions, ownership limitation by local legislation, and 
low profit margins imposed by authorities in underdeveloped areas. The prin- 
cipal large private overseas investments of late years have been made in ex- 
tractive industries, chiefly oil, and these are destined to decline rapidly as 
the relatively large profit margin which has existed to date disappears through 
increased competition and additional trade restrictions. Governmental guar- 
anties against risks not normal to regular commercial ventures, or limited 
guaranties of convertibility, are not sufficient to overcome the lack of incentive 
in other directions necessary to truly large-scale private investments in over- 
seas territories. 

Fifth, underdeveloped territories require tremendous investments in health 
institutions, sanitation, educational facilities, roads, and riverways, Which can 
be met only by governmental funds because of the long-term and problematical 
characteristics of the return on the investment. If Point Four is to succeed, 
funds for these extensive purposes must be available, since most private ventures, 
if undertaken, will fail without them. 

Sixth, industrial or agricultural projects in underdeveloped areas require 
much more intensive planning than other types of projects, and must be screened 
with the knowledge that no matter how conservative the estimates, the prob- 
able returns will be many times less than projected, and the costs far in excess 
of expectations. 

(Edward T. Dickinson, Jr.. Washington, D. C., is director of the Program 
Coordination Division of the Economic Cooperation Administration. He has 
been research assistant to the chairman of the United States Steel Corporation; 
executive director of the Planning Committee of the War Production Board: a 
United States member of the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe; and, 
more recently, vice president and director of overseas operations of a firm 
engaged in foreign industrial surveys and export-import trade.) 
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{Address by Edward T. Dickinson, Jr., Director, Program Coordination Division, ECA, 
First Annual Conference on American Foreign Policy, Colgate University, July 25, 1949] 


PERMANENT EUROPEAN RECOVERY: Its STRUCTURE AND ACHIEVEMENT 


I should like to make it clear that the speech I am about to deliver reflects 
my personal views only and does not necessarily represent those of the ECA 
or of the United States Government. 

The problem of permanent European recovery is basic. The fault lies in the 
present structure of the Western European economy and in its historical develop- 
ment. Structural readjustments must be resolved, and resolved now, if the 
Marshall plan is not to become merely another in a seemingly endless series of 
“interim” aid measures, 

It is perfectly true that structural changes will take time to initiate and 
longer to produce results, but that is all the more reason for initiating them 
now rather than later. The longer we continue to miss the opportunities, pro- 
vided by every crisis, for taking bold steps, or persist in taking on isolated and 
superficial expedients, the longer we will delay the basic work which in the end 
must and will be done. 

The problem before us is to restore Europe’s competitive position in world 
markets. This competitive position is compounded of two factors: the produc- 
tivity of its labor and its standard of living as compared with the same two 
factors in the economy of its chief competitor, the United States. More imme- 
diately, Europe’s competitive position in relation to that of the United States 
involves a comparison, between the two areas, of industrial output per man-hour 
in relation to industrial wages. It is not the static relation to which I refer, 
but the relative rates of growth of output per man-hour in industry and the rate 
of improvement in real wages. Perhaps a generation ago it could be assumed 
that the European workingman would be content with a slower rate of improve- 
ment in his standard of living than would the American workingman, 
but it would be dangerously unwise to make this assumption for the future. The 
political siability and military potential of Western Europe can now be assumed 
to depend upon a rate of growth of consumption levels at least equal to those 
which will be enjoyed in the United States. Thus, the competitive position of 
the two areas will be determined by relative rates of growth of output per man- 
hour in industry. 

Because at present, and probably for the remainder of the European recovery 
program, the Western European nations will devote about 20 percent of their 
gross national product to capital formation, the Western European output per 
man-hour will probably increase at a rate greater than the increase in output 
per man-hour in the United States. Thus, for that period, Western Europe’s 
competitive position should tend to improve relative to that of the United States 
unless serious and prolonged deflation in this country lowers American wages 
and other costs sufficiently to more than offset a more rapid improvement in 
Europe's productivity. Deflation of that magnitude does not appear probable 
at the present time. However, if the structure of the European economy remains 
as it is today, it is more than doubtful that a continuing high rate of productivity 
increase Can be maintained after the end of the European recovery program, 
There are several reasons for this: 

(a) American aid enables European countries to devote resources to capital 
investment which otherwise would have to be used for consumption or exports. 
New plants and improved media of production into which Europe at the present 
time is pouring so much of its capital in order to increase the ontput per man- 
hour will inevitably decline once American aid is eliminated and Western Europe 
is again forced to divert a greater portion of its resources to consumption and 
exports. 

(b) Before the war the low rate of capital formation and of productivity in- 
erease enabled Europe's relative wages and living standards to be maintained. 
The war and postwar difficulties substantially lowered real living standards, 
but the consumption expectations of Europe’s population still remained. The 
European standard of living must return to the prewar level before the end of the 
European recovery program or we shall have failed to accomplish its political 
and social objectives. Living standards could not thereafter decline again in 
order to provide resources to maintain a high rate of capital investment without 
creating a serious political crisis. Not only will the compelling necessity for a 
rising standard of living during and after the ERP limit the magnitude of re- 
sources devoted to investment but it will also affect the composition of capital 
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investment itself. The European nations cannot much longer delay the initiation 
of substantial housing programs to replace housing destroyed by the war, make 
up for the complete lack of normal replacements since 1939 and provide for the 
growth of population which by 1952 probably will be 10 percent greater than 
prewar. 

(d) Finally, the technological backwardness of some sectors of Europe's 
engineering, the scarcity of dollars with which to buy more advanced American 
equipment, the desire to achieve national autarchy, and the lack of a competi- 
tive environment within Western Europe mean that a significant portion of 
the capital formation will continue to be4dess efficient than its counterpart in 
the United States. 

Thus, after the next 2 or 3 years, and sooner for some countries, when the 
rate of industrial and total productivity falls to, and possibly below, the prewar 
trend, Western Europe’s competitive position will again tend to deteriorate 
relative to that of the United States with inevitable serious results for Western 
Europe's balance of payments, military potential, and political stability. We 
cannot allow this to happen. To achieve in the long run a permanent rate of 
growth of productivity in Western Europe greater than prewar and comparable 
to that in the United States implies a major structural change in the character- 
istics of the Western European market, particularly the market for manufac- 
tured goods. Structural change in effect implies the reversal of the historical 
tendencies which have characterized the development of modern capitalism in 
Europe. Basically, this means the formation of a single, pervasive, highly com- 
petitive domestic market in Western Europe of sufficient size and scope to support 
mass production for mass consumption. This requires the elimination of barriers 
to the free movement of goods, persons, and, ultimately, capital. It entails the 
abandonment of governmental and private restrictionist and protectionist prac- 
tices and the end of open or covert autarchies of a local or national character. 

Population in Western Europe is very dense. In the absence of the artificial 
barriers or uncertainties created by economic nationalism, a very large potential 
market, highly competitive, will be open to each producer. Thus, it is within 
Western Europe itself that the greatest gains in productivity, from geographical 
specialization, from product specialization and the economies of large-scale oper- 
ations, and from intensification of competition can he realized. In brief, a con- 
tinental market as large as the whole or most of Western Europe is large enough 
to realize the full benefits of modern productive techniques and to achieve a 
rate of growth comparable to that in the United States. 

The foregoing line of reasoning is sometimes challenged by the view that an 
important change in Western Europe’s competitive position in the world economy 
can only be a remote objective of policy and is therefore of no immediate prac- 
tical significance since it presupposes a vast change in the whole structure of 
European industry and agriculture. This argument, which seems to be now 
current in certain quarters, confuses the absolute level of European productivity 
with its rate of growth. It is indeed true that to raise Western Europe's pro- 
ductivity quickly to the present or prewar level of American productivity in 
absolute terms would require impossibly vast structural changes, but, as noted 
above, Western Europe’s competitive position is not a function of the absolute 
level of its productivity but of the rate of growth of productivity. The creation 
of a large, single, and highly competitive home market within Western Europe 
would exercise a far-reaching and immediate effect on the rate of growth of 
productivity, both because of increased internal competition and because of the 
immediate effect on entrepreneurial attitudes and expectations and thus on the 
character and magnitude of new investments. Vast changes in the total struc- 
ture of the Western European economy may eventually result from the creation 
of a truly continental economy, but they are not prerequisites to a major improve- 
ment in Western Europe’s competitive position, for it is the character of present 
and future additions to productive capacity rather than the total structure of 
existing plant, which determines whether there will be an increase in the pro- 
ductivity rate. 

The foregoing indicates some of the basic structural changes necessary in 
Western Europe for creating the type of internal economic environment which 
would be conducive to restoring its competitive position in the world economy. 
The importance of immediate, necessary, and practicable internal structural 
changes cannot be underestimated. American aid has an ameliorating effect on 
all of Europe's basic problems but in itself removes none of them. Consequently, 
unless the opportunities provided by ERP are used now to initiate the imme- 
diately necessary structural changes, the benefits of American aid will be short- 
lived. 
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The basic disparity in Western Europe today is the fact that the particular 
size of the economic unit necessary for its continued successful existence in the 
medium of the world economy is larger than the actual size of the existing 
political units. The needs of the Western European economies have outgrown 
the confines of the Western European national states. This phenomenon, or 
its converse, has happened often in the past and the disparity has been dissolved 
either by the breaking of the limitations or the collapse of the economic and 
political structure. The Greek city states lost their independence when they 
could no longer carry on a successful economic existence within their narrow 
political confines. Conversely, ancient empires, and eventually the Roman 
Empire itself, collapsed when the size and demands of the political unit outgrew 
the ability of the economic organization to support them. Thus, the economic 
needs of Western Europe have come into conflict with its political structure in 
at least two ways: (a) Because the political structure has over the last genera- 
tion been responsible for an atmosphere of insecurity which has weakened the 
basic motivation of private enterprise, and (6) more immediately relevant, 
because national boundaries of economic nationalism have increasingly limited 
the growth of the European market on which the rate of growth of productivity 
depends. As shown above, there is nothing implicit in the course of European 
economic development which will automatically bring about those structural 
changes acceptable to the United States. In fact, it is very likely that the 
contrary is true and that time and circumstances, if unchecked, will intensify 
the characteristic divisions and restrictions of the Western European economies 
until the internal pressures and external trends bring about the sterile unification 
of a Communist solution. Consequently, it will require a major conscious effort 
to induce precisely those structural changes and that type of liberal solution 
which would perpetuate free, though perhaps novel, political institutions. 

In order to create a permanently stable continental economy in Western 
Hurope, the first objective is to remove as rapidly as possible the major existing 
barriers to current trade and payments; in the first instance, quantitative restric- 
tions and exchange controls on current transactions. In principle. this objec- 
tive has already been accepted by the participating countries, but in principle only. 

To make real progress it will be necessary to set up machinery for the multi- 
lateral negotiation of a fixed schedule according to which all quantitative trade 
and exchange controls on current transactions would be eliminated within the 
next 2 years. The creation of such negotiating machinery and the conduct of 
these negotiations does not in itself present great difficulties. The diffi-ulties 
arise in the serious resistance which national governments and private interests 
may he expected to raise to the removal of these insulating barriers. More 
specifically, opposition to the removal of exchange and trade controls will cer- 
tainly arise from (1) those industrial and agricultural. producers whose high- 
cost products would be subject to severe competition as controls are removed, 
(2) labor groups associated with such producers, (8) government officials 
responsible for monetary policy and the maintenance of financial stability and 
full employment, (4) organized labor generally to the extent that it fears that 
the removal of barriers will interfere with the ability of its national govern- 
ment to maintain full employment or avoid inflation, and (5) government 
officials responsible for the balance of payments with other participating coun- 
tries who will fear that the removal of trade and exchange controls will result 
either in the accumulation of large amounts of soft currencieS or large debts 
which will require settlement in gold or dollars. 

All of these are quite rational fears; to them will certainly be added others 
less rational. It is therefore certain that the possibility of success in creating 
a continental market in Western Europe in the next few years will depend upon 
the extent to which the economic dangers lying behind these fears can be provided 
against by means other than the retention of trade and exchange controls. 

Perhaps the most difficult single aspect of creating a freely trading area will 
be the problem of maintaining in each country'a reasonable degree of financial 
stability and at the same time reasonably full employment. In theory it would 
be sufficient for each government to maintain an effective full employment policy 
but without inflationary pressure. This ideal of prewar economic thought has 
never been accomplished for any considerable period by conscious governmental 
action. Moreover, there are features of the “mixed economies” of Western 
Europe (particularly the unstable character of the propensity to save and 
of private investment) which will make it very difficult for them to achieve this 
ideal and to prevent finctuations of considerable magniture in money incomes, 
prices, and employment. As far as their domestic effects are concerned, such 
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fluctuations could perhaps be kept within bounds and might not, be particularly 
damaging; but their impact on external payments with other Western European 
countries might be quite sufficiently severe to dampen the enthusiasm for the 
removal of trade and exchange controls, or to cause the reimposition of controls 
already removed. 

It will therefore be necessary, in order to make progress in the elimination of 
trade and exchange controls, to provide a payments mechanism sufficiently 
flexible to be able to absorb large and frequently rapid changes in payments 
positions without breaking down. In addition, it will probably be necessary to 
establish among the national monetary authorities machinery for continuous 
eonsultation, in order that (@) national monetary policies can be subject to con- 
tinuous criticism in terms of their impact on other countries, and ()) that defla- 
tionary or inflationary measures in the different countries can be taken in a 
coordinated manner. 

Strain on the payments mechanism during the process of the removal of 
controls would be considerably eased if negotiating machinery were established 
among the participating governments within which adjustment in exchange 
rates and in the rate of removal of trade and exchange controls could be agreed. 
The guiding principle of such negotiations should be that disequilibria should 
be redressed as far as possible by greater freedom of trade and payments rather 
than by restriction. 

Beyond these short-run changes in the existing payments scheme, the problem 
will be to set up a payments mechanism which can persist after the end of ERP 
and which will permit full automatic transferability of European currencies 
(not just of drawing rights) and controlled convertibility of net surpluses on 
intra-European account into dollars. 

It is not unlikely that full transferability will require the use of a key cur- 
rency into which all national currencies will be freely convertible on current 
account and in which the various governments and central bank authorities 
will have a sufficient confidence to be willing to hold substantial balances for 
extended periods. It would, of course, be necessary to give all member countries 
a voice in the management of such a payments mechanism, 

A more permanent payments mechanism would also presumably include some 
mechanism for dollar pooling and rationing during the period prior to restoration 
of full freedom of dollar payments. 

Even if the foregoing problems are adequately met, the cushioning of the im- 
pact on particular interest groups during the process of removal of controls will 
still present formidable difficulties. In part this need can be met by scheduling 
the removal of controls so that unfavorable impacts on politically powerful groups 
are not too sudden. If full employment policies are effectively pursued in all 
countries, the impact of increased competition on marginal producers should be 
s! ficiently gradual to prevent excessive political resistance from developing. 
If serious deflation is avoided, structural changes can be carried out to a large 
extent by differential rates of growth as between the various sectors rather than 
by an absolute decline in some sectors. Perhaps the most difficult problems 
and serious resistances will arise in the agricultural rather than the industrial 
sector, because of the greater conservatism of agricultural interest and greater 
immobility of resources in agriculture. No doubt means will have to be found 
(1) for compensating particular groups which suffer unusual hardships as a 
result of loss of protection from competition and (2) for assisting in the move- 
ment of labor (including international movements) from declining to expanding 
sectors. Counterpart funds might be used for these purposes. 

It will doubtless prove politically necessary to permit agreements among power- 
ful producer groups to cushion the impact of the removal of controls on their 
competitive positions and the value of their investments. However much the 
United States may dislike such agreements in principle, they will be to a con- 
siderable extent unavoidable and indeed necessary. Doubtless they will be 
camouflaved by some such disarming designation as “coordination of investment 
plans.” The problem will be to limit the scope and particularly the duration of 
such restrictive acreements as narrowly as possible and above all to establish 
the principle that they are transitional devices only, on the road to freer com- 
petition. This problem will be essentially a political and tactical one; a doce- 
trinaire approach will prove both futile and damaging to the basic ERP ob- 
jective. 

Sooner or later, measures to eliminate major differences in excise and business 
turn-over taxes as between the countries, not to mention tariffs, will also prove 
to be necessary in order to prevent excessive (and uneconomic) competitive 
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damage to some producers and uneconomic advantages to others, as trade and 
exchange controls are removed. More urgently, before trade controls can be 
relaxed, it will be necessary to get rid of most remaining specific domestic con- 
trols such as rationing, since these would operate inefficiently and very inequi- 
tably once trade controls had been removed. This underlines again the necessity 
for elimination of all inflationary pressure as a prerequisite to the removal of 
trade and exchange controls. The experience of Benelux demonstrates the 
reality of thes» prerequisites. 

The major types of problems likely to arise durin’ and after the removal of 
trade and payments barriers have already been outlined, and some of the pos- 
sible means for dealing with them have been suggested. The serious obstacles 
are more likely to arise not so much in the negotiation of the removal of bar- 
riers as at a later stage when the concrete effects are beginning to be felt. 
The pressures to retain or reimpose barriers in order to offset the internal effects 
of freer trade and payments may then become so great as to require an inter- 
national supervising authority which really has the authority to supervise and 
is not simply a forum for debate or for bargaining. 

A possible device for handling such problems might be the establishment of 
an Intra-European Commerce Commission modeled on our own Interstate Com- 
merece and Federal Trade Commissions. Like its American counterparts, the 
Intra-European Commerce Commission should have quasi-executive and judicial 
powers Above all, the Commission should not consist of national representa- 
tives but should be an impartial, truly international body comprised of out- 
standing individuals chosen by lot from a panel nominated by the governments 
and serving for a fixed term of years. 

Based on a set of agreed principles of commercial policies and practices 
embodied in the convention which creates it, the Commission should exercise 
a general regulatory jurisdiction over intra-European trade, including the power 
to issue and receive complaints to or from participating countries; grant excep- 
tions and order Compliance with the agreed commercial principles and practices ; 
conduct investigations and hold hearings; and issue cease-and-desist orders to 
participating countries legally enforceable against their officials as individuals 
until the Commission reaches a decision on a particular problem. The right 
of judicial appeal of the Commission’s decisions and actions to the International 
Tribunal at The Hague should be provided to the participating countries. 

Since it consists of national representatives, the OEEC should act in the 
capacity of a legislative body vis-a-vis the Commission. In the first instance 
the OFEC should draw up the set of basic commercial principles and fair and 
competitive trade practices and should, by agreement of the participating coun- 
tries, improve and extend these as circumstances may require. 

In this way, a body of international law and precedent can gradually be 
created in the field of European commercial policy and practices which it will 
hecome increasingly difficult for the participating countries to ignore or 
circumvent. 

To put it more positively, the removal of economic barriers among partici- 
pating countries might create a need for a coordination of all their economic 
policies so extensive as to be bevond the capacity of normal diplomacy or of 
intergovernmental committee procedures. If this proves to be the case, the 
OEEC and the Intra-European Commerce Commission may well be the nuclei 
about which other supranational “functional” agencies could be built. 

Superficial remedies will solve superficial problems. The whole burden of 
this paper has been an attempt to show that Western Europe’s problems are basic, 
structural. No panacea however simple, no temporary expedient however often 
resorted to, will accomplish the work. The remedy in this case, as in all others, 
must be appropriate to the disease. If the problem is structural, the solution 
must be equally so. 

I have outlined. my personal views as to the nature of the structural problem 
in achieving permanent European recovery. Western Europe as we know it 
today cannot survive a prolonged series of economic crises. Structural changes 
must take place. Let us hope that we can move boldly and rapidly to assure 
that these changes shall conform to the free democratic tradition. 
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{Address by Edward T. Dickinson, Jr., Director, Program Coordination Division, ECA, 
before meeting American Political Science Association, Thursday afternoon, December 29, 
1949, Astor Hotel, New York City] 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF EUROPEAN FEDERATION 


The views which I am going to set before you today are personal, but I believe 
they are shared by a growing number of people in Washington. One cannot 
have lived through the many problems and developments of our foreign policy 
since the war without having been driven—almost by the logic of events them- 
selves—to much the same sort of position as I shall outline to you now. This 
paper attempts, therefore, to present to you what I believe are, and should be, 
the implicit, ultimate goals of our foreign policy in Western Europe, and to 
indicate briefly some of the means for attaining these objectives. 

The general goals of United States policy for Western Kurope, which accord 
with the aspirations of the overwhelming majority of Europeans, have been 
frequently defined. They are— 

(1) To maintain in Western Europe a rate of growth of productivity consid- 
erably higher than prewar and comparable to that in this country, and thus to 
restore Western Europe's self-supporting status and to permit a rising standard 
of living; 

(2) To create in Western Europe as soon as possible an effective military 
power, based largely on European manpower and industry which could, with 
a minimum of United States help, protect Western Europe from invasion ; 

(3) To protect and strengthen democratic institutions in Western Europe; and 

(4) To raise the morale of the people of Western Europe. These objectives 
are all closely interdependent in the sense that no one can be achieved without 
the others—more precisely, they are all aspects of—d‘fferent ways of describ- 
ing—a healthy Western European society. 

During the past 40 years it has become increasing!y evident that the national 
states of Western Europe have been less and less able by their own individual 
efforts to realize these basic requirements of survival and progress. Until the 
Mirst World War the system of independent European states met this test both 
absolutely and relative to accomplishments in other parts of the world, notably 
in the United States. Put since 1913 a growing tendency toward economic stag- 
nation, two world wars, the external an internal menace of communism, and, 
during the interwar years, the malignant growth of fascism—all have been both 
symptoms and causes of the obsolescence of Western Europe’s economic and 
political structure. This structure has more and more ceased to meet basic 
social needs, and, accordingly, recurrent crises—political, military, and eco- 
nomic—will persist while the national-state system of Western Europe is passing 
through a difficult transition to a newer and more adequate form. 

Even a cursory study of the course of Europe’s history in the twentieth cen- 
turv will confirm the validity of this generalization. With exceptions, of course, 
and in varying degrees, it is evident that the West Furopean national states in 
their present form would have been economically bankrupt and unable to main- 
tain their political stabilitv or independence for very long without continued, 
substantial external aid. Even now, if the United States were to relapse into 
complete isolation—abrogate the North Atlantic Treaty, withdraw all armed 
forces in and near Western Europe, and cut off all economic assistance—it would 
be only a question of time before the weaker nations would be conquered by their 
own Communist parties and the stronger would be first drawn within the Soviet 
orbit and then, like Czechoslovakia, gradually weakened to the point of surrener, 

A moment's further speculation will illuminate this conclusion in another 
way. If neither the United States nor the Soviet Union existed, Europe would 
face no problems beyond its own ability to solve within its present economic 
and political framework. It is the size, strength, and capacity of the United 
States and of the Soviet Union which set the standard of the magnitude necessary 
for independent existence in the world today. More basic and more subtle in 
their implications for the status quo in Western Europe than mere military 
might are on the one hand the competition of American productivity and the 
invidious comparison of the American standard of living. and on the other the 
demoralizing capacity of world communism rooted in the vast, monolithic Russian 
prison-state. While the national governments of Western Europe may still be 
going concerns largely as a result of external economic and military aid, they 
have, with certain exceptions of course, ceased to be the focus of strong mass 
loyalties because they are widely recognized to be unable themselves to discharge 
the responsibilities of sovereign governments in the rigorous environment cre- 
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ated by the positive and benign capacities of the United States and the negative 
and malignant might of Soviet Russia. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in a world where the “critical” size of inde- 
pendent existence is set by the powerful giants of east and west the basic 
problem of Western Europe is the fact that the required magnitude of the 
military and economic unit necessary for successful survival is considerably 
larger than the actual size of the existing political units or sovereignties. 
Enough blurring of the clear edges of national political sovereignties must there- 
fore occur to establish in fact that unity of the Western European society which 
now exists in essence. For, both the homogeneity and the interdependence of the 
economies and cultures of Western Europe are, despite differences of degree, 
markedly greater within the area than between it and the rest of the world. The 
deep fissures in this essential and desirable unity created by obsolete national 
sovereignties must inevitably be welded together, peacefully or by violence, 
constructively by the democrats or destructively by the Communists. 

Is European unification, then, inevitable? If, as has been noted, the free 
nations of Western Europe could not survive in their present form by their own 
efforts, a structural change of some sort is certainly inevitable and the direction 
of that change will equally certainly be toward combination and not toward 
further division. In fact, it might even be argued that, in a sense, the continued 
provision of American aid and protection postpones this change by making pos- 
sible the maintenance of the status quo. Yet, even if American aid should 
continue after 1952 (and I do not believe that this is likely on any considerable 
seale), the postponement would in all probability be relatively short. Unlike 
individuals, naions at a high level of civilization and national self-consciousness 
cannot remain permanent pensioners. The very fact that Western European 
governments are helped to survive by means of external assistance inexorably 
corrodes away their prestige and self-respect in the eyes of their people. It is 
significant in this connection that the European governments themselves always 
in their public statements scrupulously insist on mid-1952 as the terminal date 
of the ERP not only to produce the desired effect on American opinion but also 
because of the need to convince their own people that their economic dependence 
is strictly temporary. 

The choice, then, before the United States and our friends in Europe does 
not seem to me to be whether Western Europe will unite or not, but rather 
what kind of union it will form and how soon. Will Western Europe have the 
courage to make the positive effort required for unifying itself constructively 
and democratically, for restarting its process of economic growth and fulfilling 
the promise of a free and more abundant life for its people? Or will it, through 
indecision, timidity, and neglect, sink through a series of political crises into 
the sterile stabilization of another vast Communist police state? The longer 
the decision is delayed, the less likely it will be to provide the kind of union 
freedom-loving peoples want. Once a society has lost its inherent capacity for 
growth—its elan vital, so to speak—the natural tendency for its development is 
continued political and economic decline. The longer the Enropeans wait to 
take the positive steps required for a democratic and progressive solution, the 
further the processes of inner corrosion and decay will have gone and the 
closer they will be in fact to the Communist anthill. 

There are no greater nor more reprehensible illusions for responsible states 
men to cherish than that history stands still, that the past can be recaptured, 
or that nothing can ever be done about the future. In the situation of Western 
Europe foday, these truisms appear to me to mean that 

(1) The economic and political stability achieved by the ERP is in present 
circumstances temporary and the process of decline will inexorably continue 
even with American aid after 1952. 

(2) The independent West European national states and the isolated West 
European national economies of the prewar type are neither capable of being 
recreated in the world of today or tomorrow nor would they be permanently 
viable even if they could be recreated. 

(3) The choice is, therefore, between a structural change along democratic 
or Communist lines. It requires an active and courageous policy to attain the 
first alternative and to make impossible a drift toward the second. ; 

The choice, then, lies with us and with our friends in Europe. The next year 
or two will be crucial for the history of Western Europe. If, over the next 
months, Western Europe can seize the opportunity provided by American aid 
to embark decisively on the course of economic, political, and military unifica- 
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tion, then the ultimate outcome will be in our favor. I personally would con- 
sider the Buropean recovery program to have been a gigantic and unprecedented 
success if, by June 30, 1952, Western Europe were irrevocably on the road to 
a democratic unification. Not full union, mind you—it is unrealistic to expect 
it so soon—but at least so committed in word and in deed to that goal that 
there could be no relapse—no going back—into small-scale economic autarchy 
and a political sovereignty whose independence is only nominal. 

While unification of the type I have in mind would not immediately solve the 
problem of Western Europe's dollar deficit, it would, over a period of time, be 
the only thing which could make a solution of that problem permanent. Without 
the pressure of internal competition and the incentives to economic growth 
provided by a single market covering 270 million consumers in Western Europe 
and millions more in its oversea dependencies, the rate of increase in productiv- 
ity in Western Europe and the impulses to expand dollar exports will never 
again be great enough to. enable Western Europe to improve and maintain its 
competitive position in the world economy and to realize the promises of higher 
living standards. Any dollar balance which may be achieved in the next few 
years by Herculean export efferts or by a drastic reduction of dollar imports is, 
in present circumstances, bound to be temporary and highly precarious unless 
Western Europe is already well on the road to economic unification, so that 
the beneficial effects on its productivity of mass production for mass consump- 
tion are already being felt. 

The stable political form which should result from a peaceful, democratic, 
evolutionary transition would be a West European federation including not only 
the metropolitan nations but their oversea territories as well. It does not seem 
to me that any political structure less authoritative than a federation would be 
adequate to fulfill the obligations of statehood as previously outlined. 

These requirements cannot be met without some degree of central political 
authority able to enact, execute, and enforce its law directly on individuals in 
certain fields, particularly in the military field and in the realms of money 
and credit, taxation and fiscal policy and commercial policy. Beyond this 
general formulation, it is neither necessary nor practical to go at the present 
time. It should, however, be noted that the powers of a West European federal 
government would not need to be as extensive as those of any existing national 
federal republic (for example, the United States, Canada, Brazil, Australia, 
Switzerland) to meet the minimum requirements of constitutional stability. 

While the ultimate (perhaps 10-year) objective in Western Europe is, there- 
fore, the creation of a real, federal republic, the intermediate (say 5-year) 
objective can only be described in terms of trends or tendencies rather than of 
concrete institutional forms, precisely because it is, by definition, an unstable 
and transitional developments. It will certainly not assume any of the familiar 
classical political forms, and there will be marked differences in the roles of 
different countries, particularly of the United Kingdom as compared with the 
major continental countries. It willin all probability consist of a combination of 
committees operating by unanimity; tf supranational ctuncils and organizatitns, 
operating by less than unanimity and possessing varying degrees of supra- 
national decision-making power and the capacity to exert economic and moral 
pressure on national governments; and finally of supranational organs which 
possess in some limited degree effective executive power legally enforceable 
against individuals. The whole complex would be changing constantly in evolu- 
tion toward the ultimate stable, federal form. It will inevitably be overcompli- 
cated, inefficient, and lacking in the symmetry and simplicity of either the na- 
tional-State system or the ultimate Federal objective. 

The tendency of the whole transitional system of committees, councils, and 
agencies would be in the direction of (1) enlarging the area of supranational 
decision-making; (2) increasing the effectiveness of the enforcement of such 
decisions upon national governments and individuals; (3) conscentrating and 
unifying the decision-making and enforcing functions into more tightly knit 
agencies: and (4) creating more appealing mass symbols of, and a clearer in- 
stitutional focus for, the growth of popular loyalty to the idea of European 
unity. 

These general aspects and tendencies of the transition period can be foreseen 
With some assurance. To be more concrete about institutional forms and func- 
tions for a period 5 years hence is more hazardous but may be of interest to you. 
The following prognostications should, therefore, be considered as illustrative 
rather than definitive: 
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MILITARY ARRANGEMENTS 


The intermediate objective for military arrangements might well be a SHABF- 
like organization gradually growing out of the present structure of committees 
and councils established under the Brussels and North Atlantic Pacts. Such ar- 
rangements would involve a very considerable measure of supranational au- 
thority in a top military policy board and a commander in chief for the unified 
West European forces. Eventually, when federation occurs, the national con- 
tingents would be thoroughly integrated, wear the same uniform, and be trained 
in a single military doctrine. 


ECONOMIC ARRANGEMENTS 


For the transitional period, there might have to be some difference in economic 
arrangements for the continental countries and for the United Kingdom, 
which could be bound somewhat more loosely to a continental economic grouping. 
For the continent (including at least France, Italy, Western Germany, Austria, 
Benelux and, if possible, Scandinavia), the intermediate arrangements might be: 

(1) A common currency or its equivalent. This would not mean simply a 
veto power for a central agency over certain elements of national monetary and 
fiscal policies but the authority and means to act directly and affirmatively on 
the volume of purchasing power in each country. A central bank of issue, run 
by a board of national representatives acting by less than unanimity, would be 
required, with perhaps full control and direction of national central banks. 

(2) A central gold and dollar reserve and central pooling and rationing to na- 
tional authorities of current earnings of scarce currencies. 

(3) A central authority over intercountry trade policy and commercial policy 
with the rest of the world. This body would act in an executive and quasi- 
judicial capacity against all private or public interferences with free trade and 
payments within the Western Enropean system. It would also coordinate ex- 
ternal commercial policy and would act for the group of countries in all trade 
and commercial policy negotiations with outside countries. 

(4) Attempts to coordinate other areas of national econmoic policy (for 
example, fiscal policy, wage and price policy, social-security policy, details of 
investment policy, migration of labor, etc.). 

Between the United Kingdom sterling area and the continental economic 
agencies (not individual governments) there may have to be looser arrange- 
ments. These are more difficult to foresee, but would presumably include, as 
long as the dollar shortage lasts, some kind of clearing mechanism, Trade and 
payments restrictions between the areas would be extensively liberalized, though 
they probably would not be entirely free. Arrangements for coordination, on a 
more or less cooperative basis, of monetary policies between the continental 
agencies and the British Government could also be arranged. 


POLITICAL ARRANGEMENTS 


It would be desirable for several reasons to bring all the various supranational 
agencies referred to above under a single “tent.” This would tend to enhance 
the authority of each, to make easier substantive coordination of their activities, 
to create a clear-cut institutional focus for growing supranational loyalties and 
thus to prepare the way for federation. As an intermediate objective I can 
envisage that the Council of Ministers of the Council of Europe would assume the 
role of a top political body and that all other bodies would be in varying degrees 
subordinate to it and subject to its authority. Under the Council, the subordinate 
bodies might be roughly combined into military and economic groupings or 
departments, 

Parallel to this top political Council would be the Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, which should be allowed complete freedom to “old sessions and to fix 
its own agenda and to obtain reports from and conduct investigations of the 
other bodies. While its resolutions would have only the force of recommenda- 
tions, it would presumably be the most important focus for European loyalties and 
the place where the agitation and pressure for true federation could act most 
effectively. 

This illustrative sketch of the trends and tendencies of the transition period 
to an ultimate western European federal republic would he incomplete without 
some attempt to outline to you what I conceive is the crucial role of the United 
States in these developments. For reasons touched on at the beginning of my 
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remarks today, I do not think that effective leadership toward these objectives 
is likely to come from the continental governments. Nor, alas, has there been 
any evidence that the United Kingdom is willing or able to play this role in 
present circumstances. Hence, the task falls to us. But our ability to fill the 
role of leader depends upon our willingness irrevocably to accept its obligations, 
In general, any initiative and risk taking on the part of the European govern- 
ments and their willingness and ability to follow our lead depend on the con- 
viction that the United States is closely associated with them permanently both 
in economic and military terms. This is the first condition of any progress 
toward a European union because it is the first condition of our ability to 
exercise any leadership toward it. Without it, our pressure and criticism and 
our attempts to use our military and economic support to accelerate progress are 
likely increasingly to meet with negative and defensive reactions. We will 
have to redefine our relationship to Western Europe in terms which make us 
no longer an outsider. This can probably best be done by a clear statement 
of the longer term objective, emphasizing that a West European federation 
within a looser Atlantic Union are, in our eyes, two parts of the same policy, 
and that we do not ask for the first without a wholehearted commitment to the 
second. 

What are the obligations the United States must assume if a Western Euro- 
pean union is to become a reality? They are primarily military and economic. 


In the military field, the obligations we have already committed ourselves to 


in the North Atlantic Treaty are far-reaching and should now begin to allay 
Western Europe's fears. 

In the economic field, the obligations of the United States are less well under- 
stood, particularly in this country. Western European governments will be 
willing, however reluctantly, to assume the risks and shocks of economic unifi- 
sation with each other only to the extent that their economic relationships with 
the United States are on an assured basis. The assurances they require are 
twofold : 

(1) That the United States will strive to maintain a high level of employment 
and of economic activity, and 

(2) That the United States will gradually abolish its tariff against European 
manufacturers and in other respects will fellow a very liberal commercial policy, 
in order that Western European countries may be able rapidly to increase their 
dollar earnings. 

The economic problem, therefore, is to create, as among Western Europe, the 
United States, and the British Commonwealth an “economic climate” which will 
give European exporters the assurance of a vast, relatively stable, and expanding 
market in the United States; and attract United States private capital in large 
amounts to the overseas territories and Commonwealth countries. Such near- 
revolutionary changes in the attitudes of European exporters and United States 
investors may well ultimately require the creation of an Atlantic customs union. 
jut more immediately an institutional framework is needed, embracing this 
whole area, which involves a considerable degree of joint economic policy making, 
particularly with respect to the chief elements of national economic policy affect- 
ing directly the international trader or investor: that is, exchange rates; com- 
mercial policy; treatment of foreign investment; general monetary and fiscal 
policy; and policy on agricultural subsidies and exports. A limited but impor- 
tant degree of joint policy making in these fields is, to my mind, essential to the 
creation of the requisite “economic climate” in the Atlantic community. 

Finally, and perhaps critically, a United States commitment to the Atlantic 
union conception may well overcome the British difficulty that (1) they don’t 
like unification with a group of so-called weak continental economies and (2) 
they can’t reconcile this with their Commonwealth commitments. Moreover, the 
hesitancy of the French and some other continental governments about a union 
including Germany can thereby be overcome. In sum, as the impartial arbiter 
and mediator, as the ultimate guarantor of military and economic security and 
of German good behavior, as the heir to much of Britain’s past economic and 
military burden, we bear the heaviest responsibility for the success of the whole 
enterprise. 

I should like to close my remarks with a few comments on the strategy and 
tactics that might be involved in achieving these objectives. Within Western 
Europe, progress toward federation can be accelerated by a willingness to press 
forward with institutional arrangements among groups of countries smaller 
than the entire ultimate membership. The purpose of this “nuclear” method is 
to economize persuasion and to raise the common denominator of delegation: of 
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authority to supranational agencies and thus to accelerate the rate of advance 
toward the objectives. Complex technical and tactical problems will be raised 
by the relation between more and less inclusive groupings, particularly in the 
economic field. But these can be overcome without sacrificing the important 
strategic advantages of the nuclear technique. The nuclear technique is merely 
the application to problems of international organization of an age-old strategy 
in political affairs: Organize the like-minded members as the first step toward 
the ultimate organization of a whole group. 

International agencies in the past have been set up to do a particular job. 
They have not generally been conceived as transitional forms, as Jinks in a proc- 
ess of institutional development whose objective was defined in advance. To 
my mind, we can no longer afford the luxury of this unconsciousness of the 
historical process to which our actions contribute. In order to accelerate insti- 
tutional development along the lines I have described, I believe we need certain 
working principles of institutional dynamics which, if necessarily somewhat 
crude and pragmatic, will at least give some rational basis for choosing between 
alternatives: 

(1) Each institutional change in the direction of the objectives I have de- 
scribed should be designed to make a significant substantive contribution to 
alleviating or solving Europe's basic problems as they are now understood. This 
is necessary to maintain the governments’ interest and faith in the objectives 
and to avoid increasing the defeatism and cynicism about the future of Europe 
which are already far too widespread. 

(2) At the same time, the problem will be to make changes which tend to lead 
the participants on toward the objectives—that is,, which are of such a nature 
as to convince the participants by experience that a greater degree of supra- 
national authority is needed. Similarly, it will be important to avoid steps 
which, while apparently of some use, are essentially diversionary and result in 
a waste of time and energy without leading on to the objectives. More specifi- 
cally, this means, for example, that we should normally encourage the various 
transitional agencies to assume functions which are difficult to carry out ade- 
quately without an increase in the supranational authority of the body concerned 
or of other related organs. For this disproportion between the responsibility to 
make decisions and the ability to execute them will tend, if it is not too great, 
to create a willingness to give increased authority. 

(3) The European governments and the European public should be brought 
to judge their progress toward unification not in terms of negative historical 
precedent but in relation to the positive objective of federation. This change 
of outlook from the past to the future is essential to maintain momentum and 
to avoid the recurrence of a short-sighted complacency after each minor advance. 

(4) It will be important to recognize that all the institutional changes called 
for in the transitional period will not be of the kind which can happen by a series 
of small steps, with the attention of the participating officials still largely 
focused on their day-to-day activities and responsibilities rather than on the 
ultimate objectives. Larger jumps, which can only be carried out with a brief 
but intense mobilization of political energies will be required to accomplish 
various critical transitions, such as from mere cooperation to supranational 
authority in the military field, and in the coordination of monetary and credit 
policies. The biggest of these jumps will, of course, be the final constitution of 
the federation itself. This transition from merely supranational authorities of 
various kinds, largely devoid of direct sanctions against individuals, to a central 
political authority or federal government will not be made until the Europeans 
are able to concentrate the political energies of their society into a rapid and 
public constituent act whereby the necessary transfer of powers from national 
to federal agencies is accomplished in a dramatie and irreversible manner. 

The ideas I have just outlined for you are, as IT said at the outset, mv personal 
views. On the basis of my own experiences in Europe and with Buropeans 
since early in the war, I am convinced that T have sketched for you the direction 
in which our foreign policy is already being unconsciously driven by the pressure 
of events. I can only express my profound hope that the process of development 
and of self-realization of our foreign policy will be accelerated, Unless we can 
actively and quickly assume the full leadership of the free world, and the domestic 
obligations which that leadership entails, we may see every liberal tradition 
of our western cultural heritage wiped from the memory of man because we 
too have been guilty of “too little and too late.” 
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[Address by Edward T. Dickinson, Jr., Director of Program Relations, ECA, Unitarian 
Convocation, Wednesday evening, May 24, 1950, Boston, Mass. ] 


THE ORDER OF REASON IN THE WORLD OF OuR TIME 


When your president, Frederick May Eliot, did me the honor of extending 
an invitation to speak this evening he wrote, ‘‘* * * we hope that you will tell 
us something of the obligations that rest upon us as American citizens in our 
effort to introduce what Justice Holmes called ‘the order of reason’ into the 
world of our time.” 

With that license I want to speak to you plainly and bluntly. ‘The order of 
reason” cannot be reached in pussy boots. The remarks I shall make represent 
my own views. They are not necessarily those of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, 

I shall address myself only to one segment of the world of our time. That is, 
its moral atmosphere. More particularly, I should like to concentrate on the 
moral dilemma faced by the peoples of the world in their fateful choice between 
the two Titans, Soviet Union and the United States. 

The majority of the people of the world in their subconscious or conscious 
already have decided that armed conflict between the two giants is inevitable. 
The only thing they have not decided is when it shall occur. 

They know that each side has the atom bomb. They know that each side is in 
a mad race to perfect the hydrogen bomb. They further know that neither side 
at tie present lume has the two basic prerequisites to undertake a deliberate overt 
act of war: (1) The will to do so, and (2) the means to destroy the potential 
elemy’s Capacity for resistance; though either side may have one requisite or 
the other, The people of the world wait in fearful trepidation the fateful day 
when one of the Titans feels it has both. And as they wait they find themselves 
torn by the tremendous compulsions of the desire to survive. 

They seek escape. They want to avoid the physical horrors of modern warfare ; 
they want to preserve the ideologies and the heritages that represent their form 
of civilization; they want the assurance of hope and faith in the future. 

Their immediate instinct is to isolate themselves. From this arises the 
concept of neutrality or the illusion that an impenetrable defensive mechanism 
is possible of creation. The alternative instinctive reaction is to associate with 
the probable winner. This instinct will be conditioned by the material and moral 
cost of the choice, taking into account the will and means of the repudiated party 
to inflict retaliation. The two instincts are now manifesting themselves in 
various forms in dilferent parts of the world. 

In Western Europe, particularly in France, the concept of neutrality dominates 
in intellectual circles. This concept took root first in the non-Communist left 
2 to 3 years ago. In its early form it represented a variant of the philosophy 
of no hope, existentialism, and maintained that there was in fact no choice be- 
tween the repressive leveling influence of Soviet world dictatorship and the mass 
produced standardization that might be imposed by the economic imperialism 
of a materialistic United States. Today a new concept of neutrality has been 
embraced by the serious scholars of the center. Etienne Gilson, the brilliant and 
respected Catholic philosopher, less than 1 month ago, wrote a series of three 
articles in the independent conservative Le Monde in which he pleads with France 
to turn its back on the North Atlantic Treaty and embrace neutrality. 

It is a bitter theme that Gilson pursues and it is startling in its implications. 
“The great art of war,’ says he, “is henceforth to conduct it in such a way 
that the winner will be rid of its allies as well as its enemies, * * *” The 
Stalin peril is not the same as that of Hitler, continues Gilson, since the Soviets 
do not doubt that they will be masters of the world if they can have 50 years 
of peace. Moreover, for France te announce that in the event of armed conflict 
it will join the enemy camp is, for the Soviets, the first act of aggression. The 
United States, he continues, will never be an aggressor against France; therefore, 
in fear of Soviet retaliation, let France be neutral. 

What Gilson is saying is that Stalin wants peace so long as he has his way in 
imposing Soviet world domination by penetration short of war. Gilson seems to 
forget that any attempt to resist penetration, peaceful or otherwise, is, to the 
Soviets, an act of aggression. To be neutral is to surrender because the accept- 
ance of Soviet communism is the only condition that the Soviets recognize as being 
nonaggressive. Furthermore, to apply to the United States Gilson’s concept of 
the winner rid of its allies as well as its enemies hardly seems reasonable in 
view of the recent reatlirmation by the United States that under the North At- 
lantic Pact we are committed to the defense of Europe. In addition, let us not 
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forget that Secretary Marshall's offer of aid to a prostrate Europe was made 
to all of Europe, the East and the West, former Allies and former enemies. It 
was the Soviets who refused the proffer at Paris in July 1947. Gilson is guilty 
of specious reasoning and seems almost to be on the verge of moral bankruptcy. 

Let us examine the external conditions which last month brought so great 
a man to this demoralized -state. Last month when he wrote the Le Monde 
articles these things he knew : The period of dramatic economic gains in Western 
Europe seemed over, The hope of future economic betterment, engendered by the 
rapid and dramatic progress of the past 2 to 3 years seemed likely to wane; there 
would no longer be a sense of belonging to an expanding, dynamic economy. 
Class tension, economic unrest, and the struggle for larger shares of the national 
income were likely to increase. 

In addition, Western Europe was suffering from a low level of national morale. 
Whatever one may think of the past sins of European nationalism, until recently 
it at least was believed in. In order to have high morale, a group must believe 
in a set of group goals or purposes, must be willing to take action, and undergo 
sacrifices for them. Ina modern state a strong sense of confidence in existing 
political institutions, a central political loyalty, are essential to give meaning 
and order and a feeling of security to the life of every citizen. Such a sense of 
confidence and of national loyalty was, and is now, conspicuously weak in France, 
Germany, and Italy in nearly all classes and groups. All this has had a pro- 
foundly depressing effect on national morale. And it was in this atmosphere that 
Gilson wrote in sheer desperation. 

But all great Frenchmen did not react in the same way. It was in the very 
same atmosphere of desperation that Schuman, recognizing at last the tremendous 
urgency of what Paul Hoffman long ago proposed, took the first truly dramatic 
step toward European integration by his recent proposal for a Franco-German 
industrial rapprochement. In the rapid achievement of European integration, in 
the development of true Duropeanism to replace outworn nationalism, rests the 
hope for a future Europe that will again believe in itself, have inspiring group 
goals and purposes, and the faith and integrity to fight for the ideals it has 
nurtured through the centuries and for which the whole world is grateful. But 
such integration must be implemented, and implemented fast. The very factors 
that depressed Gilson still exist. and the symptoms can become even worse if we 
as Americans fail to do the part to which I soon shall wefer. 

But first I should like to turn to southeast Asia, an area in which ancient 
peoples have broken the yoke of colonialism, surge forward in the fervor of 
rampant nationalism, yet find themselves faced with the same dilemma of choice 
hetween the Titans. The choice here is not one of neutrality but rather that of 
picking the winner, These peoples have a tremendous sense of their own destiny. 
They want to choose the side that most rapidly can enable them to achieve that 
destiny. Almost instinctively they turn to the United States. We are the first 
of the modern world powers that revolted and thus found its destiny. We are 
the Nation that has the capital and the technical skills they themselves need so 
urgently for rapid development, We are the Nation that has built a reputation 
as the world’s greatest benefactor. They look to us and expect much. 

But in their vast impatience we seem slow to respond to their expectations, 
seem not to understand the vital urgency of their nationalistic desires. And 
under these circumstances doubts arise within them. They remember that we 
predominantly are a Nation of white men, closely related to and allied with 
nations whom they believe exploited them in the shackles of colonialism. They 
begin to think we are more interested in the preservation of that colonialism 
than we are in their pursuit of independence. In this self-induced spirit of de- 
spair they turn to the Soviet-sponsored Communists who promise them freedom, 
who fought against the Japanese invader, and now carry on the same guerrilla 
warfare against the old colonial powers. 

The southeast Asians are not unintelligent people. They recognize the croco- 
dile nature of the Soviet sponsorship of nationalism. But the immediacy of their 
desire for nationalism is so overwhelming that they either blind themselves to 

the imperialistic nature of Soviet communism or rationalize that winning free- 
dom first they then can combat communism. 

And thus they face the dilemma of their choice of Titans. They have not 
yet made that choice. It is not too late to win them to our side. But we must 
be quick. Words will not suffice. By action we must live up to part, at least, 
of their great expectancies. 

I cannot this evening cover the dilemma of the peoples of Africa ; the choice is 
not yet truly theirs to make, though the moral conflict be deep and basic. Nor dol 
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have the time to explore the complexities of the Middle East, a night and day and 
a night again hardly would suflice. But I should like to mention India. 

Here a great and brilliant people have chosen neutrality. Like the non- 
Communist intellectual left in France they profess to see no choice between 
Soviet world dictatorship and United States economic imperialism. They have 
the same resentment of colonialism and the same suspicions of our relations 
thereto as the peoples of southeast Asia. In fact, they feel it is India’s destiny 
to assist the other nations of Asia to throw off all vestiges of colonialism. In 
addition, perhaps of all the nations of the world, India feels most deeply a resent- 
ment against racial discrimination. Her unfortunate experiences in South 
Africa and the first-hand knowledge of Jim Crowism her nationals have acquired 
in the United States have created a spirit of aloofness to the West. Yet, if the 
time should come that India really were faced with a choice between the Titans, 
it would, as a freedom loving democratic nation, choose the United States, pro- 
vided that the choice was still India’s to make. We must take steps both to 
increase India’s moral respect for our Nation’s true objectives and assure our- 
selves and India that its people shall be in a position to make a free choice if ever 
the cards are down. 

What then, must we do? First, I do not believe that armed conflict between 
the Soviet Union and the United States is inevitable. By that I mean that if 
we have the courage as a nation to make serious sacrifices, starting now and 
continuing for the next 5 years at least, such a conflict can be prevented. If we 
do not have the mural courage, war is inevitable. 

How can we prevent that war’ I must premise this part of the discussion 
with two assumptions: (a) That any agreement signed by the Soviet Union 
is meaningful only so long as it conforms to Soviet interests, and (Bb) that 
the United States will not undertake a preventive war. 

As I stated in the beginning, there are two basic prerequisites to undertake a 
deliberate overt act of war: (1) The will to do so, and (2) the means to destroy 
the potential enemy’s capacity for resistance. Of these two prerequisites to war, 
the first, that is, the will to undertake war, is controlling and the second, the 
means, contributory. To prevent war we must discourage the Soviet will 
to war, particularly the will to aggressive war. Peoples are able to undertake 
wars of aggression only when they have faith in the correctness of their 
beliefs, an overwhelming sense that theirs is a dynamic inevitable destiny. They 
must have a driving compulsion to achieve that destiny and be convinced 
that conflict is necessary to the achievement of it. 

All these things the Soviets have and they are convinced that conflict is 
necessary. As to the latter conviction, I need only refer to Stalin himself 
who in his book, Problems of Leninism, develops his thesis of inevitability of 
war with capitalism. Furthermore, just 5 days ago the Soviets issued a “re- 
edited” edition of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital in connection with which Pravda 
said: “Lenin and Stalin taught that capitalism does not perish automatically 
and spontaneously but only as the result of a most fierce struggle of the prole- 
tariat under the leadership of the Communist vanguard against reactionary 
forces.” 

We must tackle first things first. The faith of Soviet communism is the 
Marxist concept that inevitably the Soviet form of socialism will triumph 
throughout the world; that by inexorable historical development the social and 
political forces represented by the Soviet Union and world communism will 
go steadily upward while western capitalism is driven downward to impotence 
and finally to oblivion. Certainly the history of the last 30 years has pro- 
vided ample support to this Marxist concept. The whole of western civiliza- 
tion has been shaken to its roots by the two most savage wars in the history 
of mankind, of which at least the first was strife between capitalistic powers. 
In consequence, the west has suffered deep failure and grave self-doubt, has 
seemed to lose its conviction of moral right and the missionary zeal for de- 
mocracy which so eloquently was exemplified in the life and time of Woodrow 
Wilson. Therefore, to destroy the faith of the Soviets we must reverse the 
present trend of history. This is the challenge of which Toynbee speaks when 
he says that the destiny of any civilization rests in its ability to overcome almost 
insurmountable odds. If it does not do so, it either stagnates, withers, or is 
destroved. Western civilization will be destroved if we do not or cannot meet 
this challenge of modern history. <A policy of containment is not enough. A 
dynamic force of limited resources, constantly probing far greater resources 
which are static and quickly mobilizing for maximum impact at the weak 
points, is difficult of containment. In order to destroy the faith of the Soviets, 
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we must regain the initiative in world affairs, demonstrate and reaffirm our 
beliefs in the democratic process. We must supplement this by the develop- 
ment of superior power to offset the strength of the Red army and the Com- 
munist apparatus which, combined with the communistic sense of destiny, 
creates the imperialistic impulse which is as much Russian as Communist. 

And that brings me to the moral dilemma of the great majority of the American 
people. For they too face the choice of the titans yet know that for them 
there can be no choice but one. The intuitive knowledge that in this respect 
they have become the involuntary pawns of fate has caused them to react 
vigorously if not always rationally as they feel in their conscious or subcon- 
scious that war is inevitable. 

The first and most human reaction is resentment that this should be so. In 
failing to realize that present conditions have causal roots deep in the past they 
seek to place the blame on contemporary objects, either persons or things. This 
is sheer escapism, an attempt to avoid inherited and environmental responsibility. 
It is the reaction of a child or adolescent. Only by accepting responsibility do 
we develop moral courage and thus achieve maturity. The present situation is 
one for which each of us must share the responsibility. To do otherwise creates 
confusion. There is a resultant loss of faith in ourselves and, by the outside 
world, a loss of faith in America. I am sure that Senator McCarthy one day 
will recognize the compulsions behind his deep resentments so that it no longer 
can be said, as it was in the Economist of London three short weeks ago 
that “* * * whatever Senator McCarthy’s antics may mean to the American 
people, to the outside world they seem to reflect a certain loss of American 
nerve.” The foundation of the order of reason in the world of our time is the 
recognition of the harsh facts of contemporary life and the acceptance of 
responsibility therefor. 

Nor can we avoid that responsibility by isolating ourselves, by placing our 
faith in self-contained military might. Every defense is relative and the limits 
of defense are finite. This is particularly true with respect to atomic weapons. 
The nature of the atomic weapon is such that it can be decisive. That is, if a 
given number of bombs can he delivered to their targets, the capacity of the 
victim to recover in time to mobilize effectively may be destroyed. This has two 
effects: (1) the advantages of surprise attack are immeasurably increased, (2) it 
makes unrealistic the belief that large stocks of atomic bombs possessed by each 
side will lead to neutralization similar to that of poison gas in World War II. 
Poison gas has not been decisive, if it ever was, since 1915. Defense is a 
deterrent to war but is not of itself insurance against war. The nature of the 
defense affects the calculations of the potential enemy in determining the losses 
that must be sustained in order to deliver the decisive blow. 

The function of modern defense, therefore, is to postpone, if possible, an attack, 
until such time as the enemy loses his will to undertake an aggressive war. 
There is a limit imposed on the potential aggressor by the resources he can 
commit to build a sufficient force to absorb the losses necessary to deliver a 
decisive blow. .And in like manner there is a limit imposed on the defender 
not only by the resources available but also by the extent to which a defensive 
force can, over time, be kept constantly alert. Furthermore, the nature of the 
atomic weapon is such that the aggressor, conceivably, may have to commit 
much less resources than would be required for a defense adequate to deter a 
determined aggressor utilizing surprise attack. Over time, therefore, the finite 
limits of atomic offense and defense favor the aggressor. 

As I have indicated, the ability to postpone attack denends in larve meas- 
ure on the physical resources available to each side. The Soviet Union al- 
ready has committed near the limits of resources available for military ex- 
pansion. It probably has not yet sufficient atomic weapons to strike a decisive 
blow against the United States and the rest of the freedom-loving world but 
is rapidly approaching the time when it shall. It does have large, well- 
equipped forces in being that can strike in nonatomie warfare. An important 
contribution to the postponement of attack, therefore, is to prevent Soviet 
Russia from obtaining additional strategic resources such as the tin, rubber, 
and rice of southeast Asia or the industrial potential of Western Europe. 
That is why we, as Americans, must be willing to extend military assistance 
to the rest of the free world while we simultaneously raise the level of our 
own defenses so that the cost of the aggression necessary to a decisive blow 
puts an even greater drain on the Soviets’ present limits of resource. There 
‘must be increased military and civilian expenditures to achieve these pur- 
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poses. The American people must have the moral courage to face the sacri- 
fices that will be entailed. 

But that only will be the price of postponement of attack. So long as the 
will to war exists, the advantages of surprise attack inherent in atomic 
weapons makes such an attack an increasing threat in direct proportion to 
the time the attack is postponed. The main job, therefore, still is to destroy 
the Soviet will to war. 

And here we enter the arena of a struggle that is as old as man himself 
and shall continue so long as man exists. It is the struggle for the minds 
of men. To win we must know for what it is we fight. Let us be clear on 
that. The moral dilemma of America and the capitalistic world arises be- 
cause we have forgotten the very basis of our civilization. Western civiliza- 
tion rests on one basic concept and one alone. It is the essential dignity of the 
individual man. 

Starting then with ourselves, we can carry the same zeal to Western Europe 
which itself awaits on the threshold of vast initiative. We can demonstrate 
to the peoples of southeast Asia the exciting potential in their future, which 
best can be realized by dynamic democricy at home and the material assistance 
of the west. To the minds of India we must show that believing, we practice 
what we believe and, as equal partners, their destiny and ours is vested in a free 
tomorrow where man shall not live by bread alone. In like manner, demon- 
strating our belief in the essential dignity of man we shall join with peoples of 
Africa and the Middle East to the end that combining our resources and theirs— 
material, technical, and spiritual—we can assist these people to attain their own 
inviolate destiny. 

The only obstacle that can stagnate and destroy the Soviet concept of civiliza- 
tion is a more dynamic concept of civilization. The vulnerability of Soviet 
communism is to be found in the very factor that has been its greatest ideological 
source of strength to date: namely, the firm belief that inevitably the Soviet 
form of socialism will triumph throughout the world. If we can demonstrate 
concretely the superiority of our own system, divisive doubts will spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the Soviet Empire. If we can concurrently 
nourish these doubts with a program that will offer a hopeful alternative to the 
imprisoned masses, then it will not be unrealistic to hope for the disruption of 
Kremlin power and the consequent evaporation of the Soviet will to war. 

We have then, a stupendous task before us if we are to bring the order of 
reason into the world of our time. We must eliminate the confusion of counsel 
at home and reaffirm our zeal for democracy, increase the military strength of 
the United States and help create a military force abroad that together with 
ours will deter the Soviets from striking a decisive blow against western civiliza- 
tion. Simultaneously, we must extend enough assistance to the free world to 
give each individual the firm belief that with our help rather than by Soviet 
communism he can attain and preserve in his environment a way of life guaran- 
teeing his dignity as a man. 

As great as our material resources and those of the free world may be, they 
will be sorely taxed to meet this challenge. Only by the most efficient use of 
these resources can we hope for success. Therefore, I propose that the United 
States proceed to meet this challenge in the following manner: 

First, the American people must be told how urgent the present world situ- 
ation is. 

Second, those sectors of the domestic political economy that affect the national 
morale, domestic resources, and military strength of the United States must be 
placed on a bipartisan base similar to that now in effect with respect to foreign 
poliev. 

Third, those departments of the Government most intimately involved in 
global affairs in the diplomatic, military, economic, and informational spheres 
must be organized under a dynamic Chief of Staff for World Affairs. The present 
National Security Council provides the framework for such an organization but 
operates as a committee with an executive secretary. Under those circumstances 
it cannot be the day-to-day creative force it should be. 

Fourth, in two areas of the world at least, western Enrope and southeast 
Asia, we must commit ourselves as equal partners with the interested govern- 
ments and pledge unreservedly our diplomatic, military, economic, and informa- 
tional resources based on similar commitments by the others, to the end that 
maximum utilization of these shall be made in the creation of a dynamic counter- 
force to Soviet penetration, be it peaceful or otherwise. 
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{Address by Edward T. Dickinson, Jr., Assistant to the Joint Secretaries, Department of 
Defense, World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, Saturday morning, February 10, 1951, 
Philadelphia, Pa.] 


THe ImMPaActT oF REARMAMENT ON POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC COOPERATION IN THE 
NortH AQTLANTIC COMMUNITY 


I am appearing before you today to talk about the rather fundamental eco- 
nomic and social problems posed by the urgent need for rearmament of the 
Western World. What I shall say represents my own views and should not be 
construed in any way to be the official viewpoint of the Department of Defense. 
The themes that I shall pursue are those that I have been speaking about since 
I became a Director of the Economic Cooperation Administration in 1948. 

Let me briefly outline the areas of political and economic cooperation that will 
be affected by NATO rearmament. Politically we have, first, the North Atlantic 
community itself; secend, the relationship of the United States, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and Western Europe to that body; third, and vital to the 
North Atlantic community, political cooperation within Western Europe. Evo- 
nomically, the areas of cooperation include, first, efficient control and allocation 
of raw materials required in rearmament production; second, financing that 
production without disastrous inflation and, third, the efficient distribution of 
the munitions and equipment so produced. 

Actually none of these problems, economic or political, can be dealt with 
separately. It is the combination and interrelationship of one with another 
that is important. For analytical purposes they must be separated but it is the 
combined impact of all of them on the peoples of the North Atlantic community 
that will determine the morale and, therefore, as General Eisenhower has 
said so well, the future of the community and its constituent members. 

As to the North Atlantic community itself, I believe the impact and urgency 
of the rearmament effort will change the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
from a dignified and very useful international debating society with an ex- 
clusive membership of ministers and deputy ministers to a council of nations 
determined to substitute dynamic actions for paper plans. I am not being 


‘ eritical of NATO to date. We must have plans before we can act. But now is 


the time for action. 

Within the framework of the North Atlantic community of nations three power- 
ful political interests will emerge under the pressures that will be created by 
rapid rearmament, North America (i. e., the United States and Canada), the 
British Commonwealth of Nations ex Canada, and Western Europe. 

Western Europe rapidly will approach some form of political unification for 
two reasons; first, because Western Europe must do so to compete as an equal 
partner with the other two powerful interests, North America and the British 
Commonwealth, and, secondly, becanse only a unified Western Europe can 
solve the economic problems of rearmament. 

On the economic front the machinery for the allocation of strategic raw ma- 
terials already is being created, Please note that this raw material distributio: 
for rearmament purposes has a political impact. The allocation board, to 
be effective, must be in a position to check the proper utilization of the materials 
allocated. Internal levels of production of civilian as well as rearmament goods 
will in large part be fixed by allocation procedures. This is a necessary and 
essential violation of national sovereignty. It affects all members of NATO 
including the United States. 

The French being realists have recognized that national sovereignty must 
go by the boards in any cooperative approach to raw material production and 
distribution. Therefore, they have insisted on a supranational high authority 
acting by less than unanimity as an absolutely essential part of the Schuman 
plan. I believe that rearmament will accelerate the realization of the Schuman 
plan. 

Financing production includes the purchase of raw materials and fuel, 
whether or not under allocation, the payment of wages and salaries and the 
cost of creating and depreciating plant and equipment. I need not dwell on 
the economic impact of rearmament on the United States. In addition to pro 
ducing for ourselves we must produce a great deal for use by other NATO coun- 
tries. Over and above that we probably shall finance a good part of the raw 
materials for European rearmament production which can be bought only for 
dollars. Directly or indirectly, we may even find it necessary to finance a small 
part of the internal costs of European production. 
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Britain may also be called on to contribute financial assistance for produc- 
tion within other countries even though Britain itself might require dollar aid 
from us. However, the bulk of European rearmament production must be 
financed from within Western Europe. The problem that arises is, given the 
limited financial resources available in Western Europe, how can this be ac- 
complished without creating runaway inflation and subsequent economic collapse? 
Just as we do, they will require high tax rates, price, wage, and other controls. 
But that will not be enough. Western Europe must pool its financial resources. 

The impetus of rearmament will exert pressure in the direction of the crea- 
tion of a single bank of issue for all Western Europe. — Such an institution would 
not exercise simply a veto power over certain elements of national monetary and 
fiscal policy, but wvuuld require the authority and means to act directly and 
affirmatively on the volume of purchasing power in each country. Such a 
central bank for Western Europe would maintain a gold and dollar reserve and 
might pool and ration current national earnings of scarce currencies. It could 
serve as the recipient on behalf of Western Europe of dollar and sterling aid 
necessary under NATO rearmament. In addition, it could issue international 
bonds or debentures which probably would be more attractive investments for 
European individuals and institutions than national issues since they would be 
supported by the total resources of Europe rather than by the resources of a 
Single country. 

Ideally there should be European coordination of other areas of national eco- 
nomic policy; for example, wage and price controls, investment policy, and the 
migration of labor. I do not believe that all of these objectives can be achieved 
immediately, but the quicker Western Europe approaches the attainment of these 
objectives, the more completely will that area be able to finance its rearmament 
production without danger to its economic structure through disastrous inflation. 
And, incidentally, the less financial drain there would be on the United States. 

The problem of transierring equipment and munitions within NATO has very 
Simple basic principles: First, rearmament supplies should be produced in those 
countries which cau do so most economically in the volume required and should 
be retained by or transferred to those nations which can most efficiently use them 


in the common defense of the North Atlantic community; secondly, the richer ° 


countries like the United States, but not limited to the United States, should effect 
transfers to poorer nations without reimbursement insofar as possible, while 
the poorer, in order to survive economically, must be reimbursed at least in part 
for what they produce for transfer to other North Atlantic Treaty countries. It is 
in establishing the means to effect these transfers that difficulty is encountered. 
If he richer countries simply could buy what they get from the poorer countries 
and give away what they produce for the poorer countries, there would be no 
problem. But it is more complicated than that. Most European countries will 
be in a position to give away a limited amount of equipment to some NATO 
members but will not be able to pay for all of the equipment that they receive 
from others. Since the United States gives its military equipment to other NATO 
countries without reimbursement, the problem of transfers is a European one. 
If all of Europe were a single economic unit with a single currency, the problem 
of intra-European transfers would disappear. Some day that condition may 
exist, but the immediate solution of this problem is urgent and cannot wait. 
Probably the present intra-European payment scheme, for which Mr. Harriman 
has been so responsible, may provide the model to enable some European countries 
to make limited contributions to the rearmament of other countries and still 
receive the equipment they need without paying in full for the cost of that equip- 
ment. I do not have time nor do I think this is the proper forum for a technical 
discussion of this problem, but the subject assigned me required that I indicate 
its complexity. 

From the discussion to this point it is evident that the impact of rearmament 
on economic cooperation is to accelerate the integration of Europe into a single 
economic unit. There already had developed in Western Europe a marked 
swing in this direction prior to the impact of the rearmament problem. It had 
become apparent, particularly from 1945 on, that the continued prosperous 
existence of the Western European economy could not be maintained within 
the restrictive coniines of the individual Western European national states, 

The additional strain placed upon the economy of Western Europe by the 
rearmament program makes this situation not only self-evident but requires 
urgent and dramatic action in the direction of integration in order that the econ- 
omy will not collapse under the strain. 
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In addition, serious economic students long have recognized that the economic 
interests of Western Europe, the British Commonwealth and the United States 
are parallel to the extent that economic collapse in any one of them inevitably 
will adversely influence the economies of the others. The problem of rearma- 
ment will increase public awareness of this close relationship of the economies 
of the constituent parts of the North Atlantic community. Therefore, as 
Western European integration proceeds there will be a parallel crystallization 
of integration in the North Atlantic community. Indeed, Western European 
economic integration cannot succeed except within the framework of the support 
that would be available from its other partners in the North Atlantic com- 
munity. 

The trend toward integration in the military field is more apparent. We 
already recognize that no one nation alone can hope to survive militarily in the 
modern world and that the common defense therefore requires close integration 
with like-minded peoples on the part of individual nations. Within Western 
Kurope itself this realization has given rise to the desire for a Western European 
army in place of a coalition of national armies. In the long run, it is probable 
that German rearmament will take place within a military structure embodying 
the essentail elements of a true single Western European military unit. 

When both the economic requirements and the military requirements are 
beyond the capacity of existing political institutions to support them, it is in- 
evitable that new political institutions will replace the old in forms that will 
enable them to keep pace with economic and military requirements. Therefore, 
the impact of rearmament will be to accelerate the political integration of the 
North Atlantic community and, within that framework, the unification of 
Western Europe 

In order to have high morale, a group must believe in a set of group goals or 
purposes, must he willing to take ection and undergo sacrifices for them. In a 
modern state a strong sense of confidence in existing political institutions, a 
central political loyalty, are essential to give meaning and order and a feeling 
of security to the life of every citizen. In the rapid achievement of European 
integration within the framework of the North Atlantic community, in the 
development of true Europeanism to replace outworn nationalism rests the hope 
for a future Europe that again will believe in itself, have inspiring group goals 
and purposes and the faith and integrity to fight for the ideals it has nurtured 
through the centuries and for which the whole world is grateful. 

There is no greater, no more dangerous illusion for responsible statesmen to 
cherish than that the past or the spirit of the past can be recaptured. Frenchmen 
cannot go back to Verdun; spiritually, they went forward to Verdun. Nor can 
Britain go back to Dunkerque or Italy recapture the fervor of Vittorio Veneto. 
But a united Western Europe and an integrated North Atlantic community of 
nations can go forward with new faith and aspirations to seale the undreamed 
of heights in response to the most serious threat to man and civilization that 
ever has been encountered. 


Chairman Russeii. Mr. Dickinson, do you hold any stock or other 
financial interest in concerns doing business with the Government 
which are likely to prove an embarrassment to you in the discharge of 
your duities ? 

Mr. Dickinson. No, sir; I don't. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson. No questions. 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. I would just like to say that your record indicates 
and your presentation confirms that vou are possessed ofe . iracteristics 
and lnowledge that I individually like to see in the men who do devote 
their life to policy making as opposed to operations. 

Mr. Dickxryson. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Russrun. Senator Stennis? 

Senator STENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I had the same thought Senator 
Cain had. So-called big business gets most of the men with the ene rey 
and intelligence and devotion that this young man has. I think the 
day has come when more of them are going to have to respond to their 
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Government’s call as a patriotic service, as he seems to be doing, and I 
commend you for a fine record. 

You heard my questions ie the chairman ? 

Mr. Dickinson, Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator STENNis. I am sure vou have no purposes in mind of repre- 
senting yourself or anyone else before the Government agencies ¢ 

Mr. Dickinson. I do not have any such intent. However, as I said, 
[ am a businessman, and I do not know what my business may be, 
and I might have to appear before committees in my own interest. 

Senator Srennis. I caught that in your statement a while ago. But 

is a matter of ethical standards, you do not approve of the idea of a 
man being employed by the Government, and when his job is termi- 
nated turning right around and appearing before the men he formerly 
served with or over. I am sure you do not. 

Mr. Dickrnson. Quite right. 

Senator Srennis. You will refrain from that? 

Mr. Dickinson. I intend doing it. I would like to say that I might 
go back to New York and might be in business in an advisory capacity. 
I might be advising certain large corpor: ations and they might appear 
down here. It would not be my intent to appear for them, but they 
may use some of the documents or recommendations I make. 

Senator Srennis. That would be perfectly understood. I am satis- 
fied with your attitude about it. 

Chairman Russet. If there is nothing further, the committee will 
stand in recess until: Friday morning at 10 o’cloc kK. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
Friday, January 25, 1952, at 10 a. m.) 
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NOMINATIONS OF JACK GORRIE, OF WASHINGTON, TO 
BE CHAIRMAN AND EDWARD T. DICKINSON, OF NEW 
YORK, TO BE VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chairman) pre- 
siding. 


NOMINATION OF JACK GORRIFE, OF WASHINGTON, TO BE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 


Present: Senators Russell (chairman), Johnson of Texas, Hunt, 
Stennis, Saltonstall, Morse and Cain. 

Chairman Russeit, Senator Cain, have you had any opportunity 
to look at the record of the hearings on Mr. Gorrie 4 

Senator Carn. I have, indeed, and most carefully, sir. I believe 
that the record speaks conclusively and completely for itself. For that 
reason I have no intention, no reason, to ask any further questions of 
Mr. Gorrie. 

Chairman Russet. No questions of Mr. Gorrie? 

Senator Carn. No, no further questions. 

Chairman Russevy. Does any other member of the committee have 
any questions of Mr. Gorrie? 

If not, you can excuse Mr. Gorrie. 

Senator Morse. We are going to hear, I hope, from Senator Cain 
as to his conclusions and his recommendations. 

Chairman RusseLy. Well, certainly. He is at full liberty to make 
any statement of any length he desires to the committee. He said he 
did not want to talk to Mr. Gorrie and I saw no reason for keeping 
him standing around out there. 

Senator Morse. I did not know whether now or later. 

Chairman Russet. Right now. I hope the committee will take 
action on all these matters this morning, Senator. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Russexu. I have here for the record a letter from Mr. 
Gorrie and a background statement on additional NSRB staff re- 
quested by Senator Cain for the record, and that will appear in the 
record. 
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Senator Carn. I thought the committee would like to become more 
familiar with who his chief assistants are. 
(The documents referred to read in full as follows :) 


JANUARY 25, 1952. 
Memorandum for Senator Richard Russell, chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services. 

In reading the transcript of my testimony before the committee, January 22, I 
find that in answer to a question from Senator Cain, I inadvertently listed Trieste 
as a Nuropean member of the Atlantic Pact. 

The European member I did not include in re¢iting those nations from memory 
was, of course, Portugal. 

I regret this error which apparently resulted from momentary confusion 
between a member of the pact and an area which has been receiving United States 
assistance. 

{ would be grateful if the committee would accept this correction or include 
this explanation in the record of the hearings. 

JACK GORRIE. 


BACKGROUND STATEMENTS ON AbpITIONAL NSRB Starr REQUESTED BY SENATOR 
CAIN FOR THE ReEcORD 


Shields, Francis M., director, Production Resources. Born, June 29, 1891. 
Experience ;: 1908-38 vice president and general manager, American Optical Co.; 
1938-40 vice president, Universal Optical Co.; 1942—44, Chief, Health Supplies 
Branch, War Production Board; 1944-45, Deputy Director, War Production 
Board; 1946-48, Chief, Commercial Policy Branch, Department of Commerce; 
1948-51, Director, Production Office, National Security Resources Board ; 1951-52, 
Chief, Industrial and Agricultural Equipment Bureau, Defense Production Admin- 
istration ; January 1952 to present, National Security Resources Board. 

Stead, William H., director, Post-Attack Rehabilitation. Born, January 22, 
1899; education, B. A. Beloit College, M. A. University of Chicago, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Experience: 1921-23, instructor in economics, Beloit Col- 
lege ; 1923-33, professor of economics, University of Minnesota ; 1933-39, Associate 
Director, United States Employment Service; 1939-40, Assistant Director, Social 
Security Board; 1940-45, dean, School of Business and Public Adimiiisiration, 
Washington University ; 1945-46, director of institute of research and training, 
Vanderbilt University; 1946-50, vice president, Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis ; 1950 to present, National Security Resources Board. 

Clark, Robert L., director, Human Resources. Born, June 12, 1903; education, 
B. A., Dartmouth College. Experience: 1932-41, manager, New Hampshire State 
Employment Service and assistant to the director, Phillips Exeter Academy ; 
1941—42, Chief, Field Service, Social Security Board ; 1943-44, Chief, Employment 
Office Division, War Manpower Commission; 1944-49, Assistant Branch Chief, 
sSureau of the Budget; 1949 to present, National Security Resources Board. 

Barber, Alvan W., director, Transportation, Born, May 19, 1883; education, 
graduate West Point Military Academy. Experience: 1905-20, lieutenant to 
major, United States Army Corps of Engineers; 1920-22, chief, American tech- 
nical advisers, mission to Poland; 1923-48, manager, transportation and com- 
munications department, United States Chamber of Commerce; 1949-51, direc- 
tor, Transportation Office, National Security Resources Board; February to 
December 1951, industrial specialist, Transportation, Defense Production Ad- 
ministration ; December 1951 to present, National Security Resources Board. 

Lancaster, Presley, Jr., director, Special Security Programs. Born, August 
6, 1906; education, University of Santa Clara, prelegal and law, Georgetown 
University, foreign service school. Experience: 1933-41 and 1946-48, manager, 
Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce ; 1941-46, commander, United States Navy ; 
194849, secretary-treasurer, Childhood Interests of California; 1950-51, indus- 
trial manager, Seattle Chamber of Commerce; 1951 to present, National Security 
Resources Board. 

Endler, Oscar L., economic adviser. Born, June 3, 1908: education, B. S., 
University of Pittsburgh. Experience: 1935-41, associate statistician, United 
States Employment Service; 1941-48, senior statistician, National Resources 
Planning Board; 1943-46, section chief, State Department; 1946, analyst, War 
Assets Administration ; 1946-48, section chief, Regional Economics Department, 
Department of the Interior; 1948-51, economist, National Security Resources 
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joard; February to May 1951, director, Integration and Feasibility Determina- 
tion Division, Defense Production Administration; May 1951 to present, Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. 

Remsen, James K., acting director, Materials Resources. Born, August 10, 
1901; education, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Experience: 1920-25, 
general manager, Texas Steel Co. ; 1933-38, assistant to president, Rustless Iron 
& Steel Corp. ; 1988-40, managing director, British Stainless Steels, Ltd. ; 1941-43, 
self-employed, mining strategic minerals; 1946-47, vice president, Virginia 
Metal Products Corp.; 1947-50, president, National Gas Equipment Co.; 1950 
to present, National Security Resources Board. 

Hitchcock, Dal., program assistant. Born, March 13, 1907; education, engi- 
neering, Antioch College. Experience: 1925-29, research work, General Motors 
Corp.; 1929-81, editorial staff member, Trade Journal; 1931-32, asssistant ad- 
vertising sales manager, Sales Corp.; 1935-39, staff engineer, Stevenson Corp. ; 
1940-41, economist, self-employed; 1941-43, chief, Postwar Division, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; 1943-45, chief, analysis division, Mediterranean theater 
of operations; 1945-47, technical adviser and research director, headquarters, 
Army Air Foree, air comptroller; 1947-51, civilian technical assistant to Air 
Force comptroller; 1951 to present, National Security Resources Board. 


Jacobus, Gilbert C., deputy director, special security programs. jorn, August 
9, 1907; education, B. S., Rutgers University, M. B. A. New York University. 
LL. B. Georgetown University. Experience: 1929-40, engineer, New Jersey 


Bell Telephone Co.; 1940-46, colonel, United States Army; 1946-48, deputy 
chief, United States Branch, Intelligence, War Department; 1948 to present, 
National Security Resources Board. 

Yarbrough, William T., information assistant. Born, May 22, 1910; educa 
tion, journalism, University of Oklahoma. Experience: 1932-35, reporter, 
Oklahoma City Times; 1935-51, correspondent and editor, the Associated Press: 


January to June 1951, administrative assistant, United States Senate; July 
1951 to present, National Security Resources Board. 

Renville, Robert O., special assistant to Chairman. Born, May 15, 1915; 
education, B. S., Bucknell University. Experience: 1938-39, budget assistant, 


National Institute of Public Affairs; 1989-41, budget management analyst, State 
of Virginia; January—April 1941, personnel Classification investigator, War 
Department ; 1941-42, budget and management analyst, War Production Board; 
1942-46, United States Navy; 1946-48, budget analyst, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration; July 1948 to present, National Security Resources Board. 

Kassalow, Everett M., special assistant, Manpower Mobilization. jorn, Janu- 
ary 10, 1918; education, B. A., City College of New York. Experience, 1942—45, 
associate economist, Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1945-46, research associate, 
CIO ; 1946-48, director of research, United Rubber Workers of America ; 1949-50, 
executive secretary, CIO; 1950 to present, National Security Resources Board. 

Sharp, Martha, special assistant on women in mobilization. Born, April 25, 
1905; education, Ph. B. Brown University, M. A. Radcliffe College. Experience, 
1939-40, codirector, Commission on American Relief for Czechoslovakia : 1940, 
co-European director, Unitarian Service Committee ; 1945-46, director for Iberian 
Peninsula, Unitarian Service Committee; 1946, associate director, American 
Relief for Czechoslovakia: 1947-50 public relations specialist, Hadassah, Inc. ; 
1950 to present, National Security Resources Board. 


Lacey, Edward L., administrative officer. sorn, November 14, 1907; educa- 
tion, University of Alabama and Duquesne University. Experience, 1930-33, 
employment manager, Tower Hill Coal & Coke Co.; 1935-38, field representative, 


Pennsylvania Employment Service; 1939-41, personnel technician, Department 
of Agriculture; 1941-46, administrative officer, War Production Board and 
Civilian Production Administration; July to November 1946, chief, personne! 
division, Inland Waterways, Department of Commerce ; November 1946—48, chief, 
personnel division, War Assets Administration, Chicago; January to March 1948, 
chief, classification section, Office of Housing Expediter; March 1948 to present, 
National Security Resources Board. 

Chairman Russet,. Senator Cain, you may proceed. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
will take me but a few minutes to establish my conviction concerning 
the confirmation question which is before us. 

I want first to express my appreciation to the chairman and com- 
mittee for agreeing to my request for adequate time in which to 
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question the nominee, Mr. Gorrie. In my opinion the time and 
thought devoted to the hearing has developed a record which will 
permit any member of the committee and of the Senate to reach a 
reasonable conclusion about the wisdom of confirming Mr. Jack Gorrie 
of Washington to be the Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and a member of the National Security Council. 

The NSRB was established pursuant to title I, section 103 of the 
National Security Act of 1947. It was then an independent agency. 
By Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1949 the Board was transferred to 
the Executive Office of the President. 

The original function of the NSRB was to advise the President 
concerning the coordination of military, industrial and civilian mo- 
bilization. The present function of the Board stresses planning, re- 
search and fact finding for the future as opposed to current advice 
to the President, because much of the influence, prestige, authority 
and power of the Board was delegated to or absorbed by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization from the moment the latter was established. 

In fact, the NSRB is an important agency today, but it is obviously 
much less important than the Congress intended it to be in 1947. It 
was then conceived to be so important that its chairman ought auto- 
matically to be a member of the National Security Council which 
takes action on monumental and fundamental questions of national 
and international policy. 

As proof of my contention that the NSRB has not and is not 
likely to realize the importance visualized by the Congress which 
created the Board, I offer an observation made by Mr. Stuart Syming- 
ton, the most recent Chairman of the NSRB, to this committee on 
Monday of this week. He said: 

One of the problems that people do not realize is that the National Security 
Resources Board can only be of the importance conceived by the authors of 
the legislation under times when there is not an Office of Defense Mobilization. 

In a word, the President looks for advice in this period of emerg- 
ency, which is likely to last for a long time, to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization rather than to the National Security Resources Board. 

As further proof of this fact may I point out: 

(a) The Acting Chairman of the NSRB testified that the Board 
membership consisted of the chairman, the vice chairman and seven 
members of the President’s Cabinet other than the Attorney General 
and the Postmaster General. Mr. Gorrie related that the NSRB has 
not held a meeting since Mr. Symington resigned some 8 months ago. 
He stated that these men sit on the Defense Mobilization Board and 
some of them on the National Security Council. 

(6) Mr. Gorrie testified that the Office of Defense Mobilization 
reports direct to the President and not through the NSRB as might 
logically be expected. 

(c) The Acting Chairman of the NSRB reports to the President 
on a quarterly basis, rather than on a daily, weekly or bi-monthly 
basis as one might expect in an emergency period. 

(d) Mr. Gorrie testified: 

The Office of Defense Mobilization is concerned directly with the direction, 
control and coordination of the current mobilization build-up that is going for- 
ward, the expansion of our productive facilities, the stabilization controls, 
production controls, the manpower controls, all of which are necessary to at- 


tempt to reach the current goals that are set and recommended by the Executive 
and approved by the Congress. 
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I have not said that the NSRB today is unimportant. It is and 
‘an be very helpful to the President, to the ODM, to the National 
Security Counen and to other Federal agencies. What I mean is 
that the NSRB does assist other agencies and boards, but it exercises 
neither authority, control, or leadership. If the NSRB had a lead- 
ership role to play today, Stuart Symington would never have 
resigned. : 

In my judgment, Mr. Gorrie is competent to be the Chairman of the 
NSRB as that Board operates today. He has had a broad experience 
with the Board for several years. He appears to be an able admin- 
istrator, and this is the field he has been in for most of his working 
life. He knows people and works well with others. He has a capacity 
for selecting talented and experienced assistants. If you ask him a 
question, he will provide an adequate answer within the range of his 
knowledge and that of his special assistants and division chiefs. For 
these reasons and because he is conscientious and sincere, I should like 
to see Mr. Gorrie become the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. 

My concern is not with Mr. Gorrie as a member of the NSRB; my 
concern is over Mr. Gorrie as a member of the National Security 
Council. 

The National Security Council, consisting of five members by statute, 
advises the President with respect to the integration of domestic, for- 
eign, and military policies relating to the national security. 

As Mr. Gorrie has something worth while to offer to the NSRB, he 
can give almost nothing, in my judgment, to the National Security 
Council. I believe that the written record will fully support this 
sober and serious contention. . 

I*seek to impose no injury of any kind on Mr. Gorrie. I have 
already complimented him highly for his administrative competence. 
Our Nat na aoe is not looking for an administrator on its highest 
policy-making level. This Nation has an undeniable right to expect 
its National Security Council members to possess an unusual degree 
of national and international experience, knowledge, judgment, and 
even wisdom. By the restrictions of his own training and background, 
Mr. Gorrie possesses none of these absolute and minimum require- 
ments. Simply read the record, and you must, I think, agree with 
what I have said. 

In the course of my examination of the nominee, I asked Mr. Gorrie 
this question : 

Mr. Gorrie, what in your opinion—and I know you will speak fraukly to it— 
are your special qualifications to sit as one of six men on the National Security 
Council recommending policy to the President of the United States affecting the 
fate of our Nation and the world? 

His response—and he had weeks to prepare for the examination— 
told me, as I must tell others if required, that Mr. Gorrie is so miscast 
in his appointment to the National Security Council as to jeopardize 
the safety and security of our Nation, to which he is just as devoted 
as are each of us. He has no advice to give as to policy, and what 
he offers must be bad because he is uninformed and knows little or 
nothing about the world. Read this record just casually, and you will 
see what I mean and be disturbed and shocked by its implications. 
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His answer to my qualification question was this: 

I think my major qualification would be the fact of the administrative experi- 
ence that I have had both with the Resources Board and prior to that in the 
State government, of dealing, of coordinating agencies. When I was with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, my job as the Chief Office Deputy was to see that 
various agencies of that Department functiened together. When I was in the 
State government, that was likewise my responsibility. And during the 3 years 
with the Resources Board, for the major portion of that time that has been my 
responsibility. 

I do not ears Mr. Gorrie because he has never been outside the 
limited States, or because he has never served in the Armed Forces, 
even though has is only 41 and able-bodied, or because he has no par- 
ticular opmions on world problems. One can point out many valid 
reasons to justify these limitations. My pointed criticism runs to the 
President of the United States for daring to appoint a splendid indi- 
vidual to a post for which he is totally unsuited, and in which he can 
hurt his Nation unintentionally or fail to he ‘Ip that Nation in a period 
of great need. No man in his right mind would consider that Mr. 
Gorrie has the knowledge or background to be one of five men charged 
with assessing and appraising the objectives, commitments, and risks 
of the United States, both at home and abroad. 

The great distinction I make about Mr. Gorrie is this. Many men 
can do more than one thing well. Mr. Symington is such a man. He 
was superbly fitted to both the NSRB and the National Security 
Council. Mr. Gorrie is no such man. He ean do one job well and 
knows nothing about the other. 

In my opinion there is an answer to the problem before us. Why 
not separate the two responsibilities to which the President has ap- 
pointed Mr. Gorrie? I have prepared an amendment which would 
do just that. It would eliminate the Chairman of the NSRB from 
membership on the National Security Council and provide that the 
sixth member be a person of national stature to be appointed by the 
President. This solution makes sense in that the result would be fair 
to Mr. Gorrie and to the Nation. If this amendment were agreed to 
all of the work done by the NSRB could be called for by the President 
for the NSRB would remain, as it is, of staff assistance to the 
President. 

In conclusion, I raise a question about the National Security Coun- 
cil. Who actually are entitled to sit on that Council? I asked Mr. 
Gorrie that question, and this is what he said: 

The membership of the Council, Senator, is the President as Chairman, the 
Vice President, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, and the Director of the Mutual Security 
Agency. 

The director of the Mutual 7 Agency was appointed to 
permanent membership in the National Security Council through 
Public Law 165 of the Eighty-second Congress, chapter 479, first 
session, H. R. 5118, which commonly bears the name Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. 

In subsection (e) of section 501 of title V, the act of 1947—and the 
staff had to look this up in an effort to answer my question as to who 
actually does and has a right to sit on that Council—the National 
Security Act of 1947 was amended to provide that the Director for 
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Mutual Security should sit on the board. So we have six instead of 
five. 

Mr. Gorrie told the committee: 

Also sitting on the Council as permanent invitees froin the President is the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Wilson, the Director of the Office of Mobilization, 
and the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

[ wonder if Mr. Gorrie or our committee are properly informed. 
The National Security Act of 1947 says this about the National Secu- 
rity Council membership : 

The Council is composed of the President, the Vice President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board, and such of the following officers as the President may designate from 
time to time by and with the advice and consent of the Senate: The Secretaries 
and Under Secretaries of other executive departments and of the Military 
Departments, the Chairman of the Munitions Board, and the Chairman of the 
Research and Development Board. 

My advice is that the law of 1947 has not been changed with respect 
to the procedure by which members are seated on the National Secu- 
rity ¢ ‘ouncil. If I am correctly informed our committee ought 
promptly to consider confirming the unconfirmed members of the 
National Security Council. By so doing, we would have a far greater 
appreciation for what is being done and by whom to protect and 
strengthen the security of our precious Nation. 

Because Mr. Gorrie and I come from the State, and because for 
years ae has been devoted and closely associated with what in years 
gone by I felt impelled to oppose, I just took for granted that this 
was a very delicate question. I have done everything in my ‘power 
humanly to lean over backwards to be completely fair, not just to 
Mr. Gorrie but to myself as well. 

When the chairman designated the hearings on Mr. Gorrie’s con- 
firmation to be executive in character, I never raised a question about it. 

Chairman Russevt. If you will permit me, Senator, all of the hear- 
ings we have had on every nomination since I have been a member of 
this committee have been closed sessions of this committee except where 
members of the committee raised the question and the committee de- 
termined otherwise. So I had no purpose whatever in having a closed 
hearing. If you had asked that it be an open hearing, I would have 
been ol: id to have designated any kind of hearing you wished. 

Senator Cary. I know you would. I think you misunderstood the 
simple point I sought to make, Mr. Chairman. It is that I by pref- 
erence wanted those meetings to be executive in character, although I 
said nothing about it, because I did not want to leave any inference 
of quarreling with Mr. Gorrie publicly. This is quite personal in 
character, but I have said absolutely nothing to the press, I have given 
out no statements. We have done, I think, a reasonably competent 
job in a record, 

It is against that background that I have made this suggestion that 
we need a stronger National Security Council. I think it “would be a 
serious mistake to recognize administrative competence by placing 
him on a board where such an asset may turn out to be a very great 
vice at some time in the future. So I have just laid my case in that 
sense before you gentlemen. 

Chairman Russetu. Well, gentlemen, you have heard the statement 
of Senator Cain. What isthe pleasure of the committee ? 
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Senator Jounson. I move we report it favorably. 

Senator Carn. Is there a disposition on the part of the committee 
to discuss the possibility of amending the law? 

Senator Jonnston. Mr. Chairman, my feeling—I sat through all 
the hearings—I do not think that any committee has ever made a more 
thorough and more exhaustive study of a nominee’s qualifications. I 
would not be one that would want to say at this point that the statute 
could not be improved. I am not disposed to object to the committee 
pursuing possible improvements. I would be glad to sit as a mem- 
ber of a subcommittee and thoroughly exhaust the suggestion made by 
Senator Cain, and I have no doubt but what some substantial changes 
could be made in the interest of the country. 

I realize, as I am sure most of the members of this committee who 
were active in the preparation of this act do, that we can express our 
desires, we can express our hopes, and we can attempt to give direction, 
but there is no statute we are going to pass that is going to take away 
the constitutional power of the C ommander in Chief, and he is going 
to have such advisors and such counsellors and such counsel as he feels 
that he needs on the performance of his duties. 

Now by and large, I think we tried to get a well-rounded group and 
tried to direct that group to channel advice to the President on secur- 
ity matters. We provided that the Vice President, without knowing 
who the Vice Presidents may be from time to time, whether they 
are international geographic: al experts or whether they are mobiliza- 
tion experts, or whether they are just agricultural experts—we thought 
they would be a proper member of the ‘Council. 

We felt that the Secretary of State would make a very special con- 
tribution because of his knowledge of international relations, the 
Secretary of Defense because of his know ledge of military matters, 
and the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board because 
of his civilian background and experience and contact with civilian 
offices and coordinating those offices. He is the civilian voice that can 
stand up there and talk about the problems of the worker and the 
problems of the domestic producer and so forth. 

Now there is much merit to what Senator Cain says about the func- 
tions that this Council and that this Board is performing at — 
moment. I think the committee might well, if the members agreed, g 
into a study of that. But while I re: alize there is some additional qui i 
ification Mr. Gorrie could possess that would be desirable and thought 
that Senator Cain made a contribution to the country, and Mr. Gorrie 
did, but this thorough hearing that we had, I thought Mr. Gorrie dem- 
onstrated that he possessed the qualifications and the devotion to duty 
that a man in that type of job should possess. 

So far as I was aware, there was nothing pointed out in the hearing 
or nothing developed that would indicate that this rather top-flight 
civilian administrator should not have the judgment of this com- 
mittee to the effect that he is qualified to hold this post, and I think we 
ought to a his nomination. 

As far as I am concerned, I would be glad to start hear ings tomorrow 
morning on attempting to reword some suggestions in form of statute 
as to how the President can exercise his constitutional power and upon 
what advice he can exercise that. It may very well be that we ought 
to take the Chairman of the NSRB off and put Charley Wilson on, 
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because I have no doubt, and I know the members do not, that when 
Mr. Wilson’s place was set u by Executive order a lot of the work 
formerly performed by this Board was taken away from it. 

Senator Carn. And Mr. Gorrie so testifies. He says Wilson is run- 
ning the show. He is not. Wilson is not on the Council; Gorrie is. 

Senator Jounson. I never saw Mr. Gorrie before he appeared before 
this committee. I have no intimate personal interest in him other than 
to say this: 

Our Preparedness Subcommittee has from time to time found it 
necessary to deal with many agencies of the Government. On the 
rubber report we got considerable static from three or four of the 
regular civilian agencies. When we finally had to go to the NSRB 
and went to Mr. Gorrie’s desk, in 24 hours he had his recommenda- 
tions there, and in 48 hours the then Chairman and President had 
come before us and wiped out all the objections of the civilian agen- 
cies, and we saved the rubber industry of this country. 

That attracted my attention. 

Since that time we have gone to him with problems of tin and 
tungsten and other things in which he was qualified, and each and 
every instance he has acted with an alertness and with judgment, and 
on a strictly nonpartisan basis, called them as he saw them, and I 
thought with unusual courage. 

I do not believe anybody was ever examined more thoroughly than 
Gorrie was when Senator Cain got through with him after 9 days. 
His demeanor was good, his answers full and complete. He could not 
remember a treaty, who the participants were, one or two little things 
about the NATO countries and so forth, but I am sure there are a lot 
of members of this committee who would have the same difficulty in 
identifying them. But he did answer with intelligence and with com- 
lete fr ankness all the questions that were asked of him, and it w as a 

ne display of the operation of the legislative processes and the wis- 
dom of the Senate acting on these confirmations. 

It was quite a contrast with the testimony given on another nomina- 
tion for this same place some months ago. 

Senator Carn. Surely. 

Senator Jounson. I do not think in the light of what Senator Cain 
said—and I know the way he feels because of the way he treated the 
nominee—that this committee wants to do anything that would indi- 
cate we are taking a slap at this man who has done a good job and 
has proved this himself, so to speak, 

I would like to see the committee report his nomination and then, 
if we decide that we ought to make some changes in the Council—we 
are not ever going to be able to determine who the president of the 
Council is going to bring anyway. He can bring in under the statute 
now the Under Secretary of Agriculture, the Under Secret: ary of 
Commerce, every under secretary of Government, and put them on 
this Council. 

Under his constitutional power he is going to receive advice from 
whomsoever he pleases. And if we could determine it, there are a lot 
of people who give the President advice that I would take out of 
an advisory capacity, but that is his responsibility. 

Senator Cary. And ours too, is it not, Senator ? 
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Senator Jounson. If you want to change the act, I do not want to 
pass judgment in advance. Some of the things that developed in this 
hearing impressed me. Maybe we ought to take two or three people 
off it. But I know we got the Secretary of Defense there speaking for 
the military and the Secretar y of State speaking for every little coun- 
try in the world who are coming up here and wanting a hand-out and 
has got its own plans, and we are pretty well adv ised to have some- 
one there who can speak for labor, the workers and producers of this 
country, and who has some knowledge of agriculture and labor. 

Senator Stennis. And does not have all these other primary duties 
to contend with. 

Senator Jounson. One weakness in the National Security Resources 
Board, it has got seven Cabinet members on it, and they got more than 
they can do running their own department. I think many of them 
are not runnirg their own department well. And they do not have 
time to go to these Board meetings, and they do not go to the Board 
meetings, and the result is it becomes kind of a one-man show. For 
that reason, as I remember it, in the reorganization act we concen- 
trated more power in the Chairman of the NSRB because these Cab- 
inet members, you just could not get them tocome. And I know some- 
times we have problems getting our committee members to come be- 
cause of other duties they have on other committees. 

I just do not want this committee by its action of determining we 
are going to rewrite the National Security Act here to be interpreted 
in the country as a slap at an innocent man who, I think, has done a 
patriotic job and done it well. And the members of our committee can 
attest to where they overrode several civilian agencies of the Govern- 
ment and stopped them selling rubber plants and inaugurated a pro- 
gram which is getting us rubber at 26 cents today instead of 10 times 
that much. 

Mr. Gorrie played a part in that, Stuart Symington played a part 
in it, and it was a good part, and I do not want to reflect on him by 
saying we are going to pull you out of here because you are not an 
international expert. Of course he is not. The Vice President may 
not be a military expert. That is why the Secretary of Defense is on 
there. And the Secretary of State may not be a military expert. But 
each one of them performs a function and a good one. 

When you take the Chairman of the NSRB out of that little group 
you are going to lead up to leaving it to the international experts and 
military experts, and we are not going to have the civilian voice on the 
domestic picture presented. 

[ am willing to go into it and study the act, appoint a subcommittee, 
and see what changes ought to be made, not only in the Council but 
in other provisions in the act. I would like to have this nomination 
reported. This man has served in this job for months. 

Senator Carn. About 8 months. 

Senator Jounson. And goon and confirm him, and then if we want 
to take him off the Council we can take him off, just as we put the Vice 
President on, by subsequent legislation. 

Chairman Russety. A few moments ago, Senator Cain referred to 
the hearings. I intended to make this observation. 

I think those hearings might well have been public hearings. I 
think if we could have had a large audience here it would have been 
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helpful to the people present. It was carried on in the very best tradi- 
tions of the Senate and this committee. The examination was thor- 
ough. There was not any acrimony and it was altogether objective 
and elicited responses that on the record here will be helpful to mem- 
bers of this committee. 

I know it opened up new avenues of thought to me to sit here and 
listen to it. 

I am perfectly willing to go into a revision of this act, but it is 
awfully difficult for Congress to legislate with respect to an individual. 

Now Mr. Gorrie succeeded Stuart Symington as Chairman of the 
NSRB. If there is a man that I know of in the Government qualified 
to sit on the Security Council it was Mr. Symington. 

Senator Carn. Yes; I think so. 

Chairman Russet. Mr. Gorrie’s successor may be a man who would 
bring very peculiar qualities to the National Security Council. It is 
difficult to legislate just to fit an individual. 

Mr. Gorrie did not display any academic learning on international 
matters. I am frank to confess that. But he did impress me as 
being an earnest, hard-working, well-informed American citizen who 
is doing the best job he can where he is. 

Senator Carn, | agree with that, Mr. Chairman, and have tried so 
to state. 

Chairman Russeti. You so stated. 

I think that he could bring to the National Security Council 
information that would certainly be helpful to them in arriving at 
decisions. 

Senator Carn. That information, from my point, is always available 
as his office is a part of the Office of the P resident. 

Let me add this word, Mr. Chairman, if you will. 

As a citizen—and maybe this is personalizing it too much—who 
understands in part the troubles of this world and the grievous impli- 
cations and travail and tragedy that is presently going on in Korea, 
| have before me an opportunity to vote for someone to sit on a small 
council which bears that overwhelming title—the Nation’s Security 
Council. T could not vote to support a person, not because his name 
is Gorrie, that is « ‘omple tely unimportant—— 

Chairman Russeiy, That is understood. 

Senator Carn (continuing). But vote, sir, to place on that small 
council anv individual who does not have a large grasp of interna- 
tional ramifications. 

I suggested to Mr. Gorrie, and did not finish it the other day, that 
for at least a quarter of a century I have been trying as best I could 
as an individual to understand my world. But I say in all seriousness, 
that were I offered an opportunity—! feel this deeply about it—to 
sit on the National Security Council as one of six men, I would 
recognize the compliment and reject it flatly as being totally incapable 
in this stage in my own development. 

Chairman Russet. I would not go that far at all, Senator Cain. 
It is a tremendously important agency, but its primary function is to 
advise the President, and we have had Presidents of the United States 
that did not have any great understanding of international affairs, 
anv more so than Mr. Gorrie displayed here. 

Senator Carn. Those are the people who need the most help, sir; 
and I seek to get it for them. 
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Chairman Russet. I am perfectly willing to have hearings and 
go into the matter of the Board, but I do not think we ought to defer 
action on this nomination indefinitely. Even if we pass a bill here in 
the Senate, we have no assurance whatever the House will even take 
it up. 

Senator Carn. I try to be a fair-minded fellow, and we are all work- 
ing together. I would have no disposition, nor have I even by inference 
suggested, that action be deferred on this business. What I am 
driving at is this: I have suggested a serious consideration be given 
to the National Security Council and how possibly this committee 
might study the situation and recommend improvements in it. Now 
if that were generally subscribed to among 

Chairman Russetu. I am perfectly willing to appoint a subcom- 
mittee to go into that matter thoroughly and “have hearings on it. I 
would be very happy to appoint you, Senator, as a member of that 
subcommittee. I know of no man who has made a more exhaustive 
study of the functions of these various agencies under the Defense 
Act than you have. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. I think that isa proper solution. 

Chairman Russetx. You will bring to that committee a wealth of 
information. 

Senator Carn. I am mostly concerned with the attitude of our col- 
leagues. If it were the disposition of the committee to take a good 
serious look at this whole thing, my feeling is that, because I seek 
not to hurt this fellow, that certainly I would be in a position of not 
being able to vote for him. I would not in view of the fact that we 
would take a serious look be disposed to vote against him. I think, 
for one of the few times in my life, under that sort of an understanding 
I would just sit quietly on my hands and let the result of the work in 
the future speak for itself. 

Chairman Russet. I would be glad to appoint a subcommittee to 
go into this matter. There is no point in it right now. I will talk to 
some of the members as to who is available to work on it, but I will 
be glad to appoint it. 

Senator SALTronsTALL. May I add one word ? 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes. : 

Senator Sauronstauu. 1. I think Senator Cain has done a great job 
in fos using our attention on this thing. 

From my listening to Mr. Gorrie at the former hearing and 
br iofly at this hearing, I think he should be confirmed for the job that 
his name is sent here for. 

3. It seems to me there are two things this committee can do if it so 
desires either directly or by the action of the individual members. 
The first of those is that apparently the President has not asked for 
confirmation under subparagraph 6 of section 101 of the National 
Security Act of 1947 for the confirmation of the permanent members. 
And it would seem to me that he could very well ask for that, and that 
could be pointed out to him so he could ask for it. 

The second thing, it seems to me when Wilson and the Office of 
Mobilization is taking over a lot of these functions, the Appropriations 
Committee could very well look carefully at the present staffing of 
the National Resources Board. It would seem to me from the previous 
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hearing on Mr. Walgren’s name that that National Resources Board 
was, to say the least, overstaffed. 

Chairman Russert. Senator Cain went into that very fully at this 
hearing, and I think you will find the record on that very interesting, 
Senator Saltonstall, if you can take the time. 

Senator Jonnson. I think the first thing this committee ought to do 
is see why these people sitting on this C ouncil are there without action 
of this committee or the action of the Senate. 

Senator Caryn. Right. 

Senator Saltonstall, Mr. Gorrie has provided information subse- 
quently that will be of benefit. 

Senator SattonstaLu. In other words, I believe we should confirm 
his name. Secondly, I believe the chairman either directly or as an 
individual should call to the attention of the President that he is not 
living up to this. 

Chairman Russriu. Do you not think I had better appoint a sub- 
committee to do that ¢ 

Senator SALronsTaLLt. Whatever way you see fit. 

Then I believe that this record should be forwarded to Senator 
O’Mahoney as chairman of the Defense Appropriations Committee, 

calling his attention to the fact that this Board seems to us at least 
to need consideration as to whether or not it is overstaffed. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement? 

Chairman Rvusseix. Certainly. 

Senator Morse. First, I want to say that I was not here for all— 
was not here for the second day of the examination of Mr. Gorrie at 
all, and I was here for only about half of the first day’s. I did ask the 
staff to send to my office the transcript, which I scanned sufliciently 
to satisfy myself that Senator Cain had done a very thorough and 
able job and a very fair job of examining this nominee. I agree with 
the chairman’s comment it was a contribution to the work of this 
committee. 

Secondly, I want to say that I think the record is perfectly clear 
that he is competent to do the work of the Board, as Chairman of the 
Board. I confirm what Senator Johnson has said—he has been an 
exceedingly able official of the Government as far as the contact with 
the Defense Committee with him is concerned. 

Thirdly, I want to say that I think the chairman has put his finger 
on a very important point in connection with whether or not we should 
or should not give him authority to advise. He is to advise the Presi- 
dent. I think the President is entitled to his advice if he wants it in 
this position. 

I do not completely agree with my colleague from the Pacific 
Northwest that to give the President advice on the nature of the work 
of the Board he necessarily needs to be a man with broader interna- 
tional outlook than Mr. Gorrie possesses. I think it would be prefer- 
able to have that broader outlook, but the point I would stress is that 
his advice to the President as Chairman of the Board, I assume, would 
be devoted primarily to the civilian production problems within our 
domestic economy, and I think one can give the President advice on 
that and not have the broader point of view Senator Cain seems to 
think ought to be a prerequisite. 

I think it is highly desirable, but I do not think it is absolutely 
essential in order to fulfill the advisory function to the President. 
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As the chairman has pointed out, it is the duty of the Chairman of 
the Board. 

Lastly, I want to say that I think Senator Cain has made a very 
clear case calling upon this committee to review the Security Act 
through a subcommittee, as the chairman has suggested, to the end of 
recommending to the full committee what amendments to the act, 
if any, shoul 1 be made as to not only its personnel on the Security 
Council but any other substantive matter pertaining to the act. 

Certainly I agree with Senator Saltonstall that the President’s at- 
tention should be called at a very early date through a subcommittee 
that apparently it is a fact certain people have been assigned to the 
National Security Council without the President himself conforming 
to the act. 

Therefore, I shall vote for the confirmation and also vote for 
apnea of a subcommittee to make exactly the kind of investi- 

gation I think Senator Cain so well pointed out is needed of the 
eaete Act itself. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russet.. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunvr. Not to prolong this discussion, and I will not—there- 
fore, let me say in general I agree with all the comments that have 
been made around the table here. 

Working on the Stockpile Committee soon after I came down here, I 
had quite a little to do with the NSRB. In one instance I found 
what I thought was very lax and inefficient and not having a broad 
viewpoint of some of our needs. However, since that time my contacts 
have all been more or less very favorable. 

On one point I disagree with the comments, and that is that Harry 
did an unusual job in his interrogation. It was an unusual job but 
not unusual for Harry, because he always does a thorough, competent, 
and wonderful job. 

Mr. Chairman, I do note, I think, in Mr. Gorrie’s abilities, 
something perhaps a little lacking. In fact, I like to see any man 
coming up for such an appointment to first have established himself 
and made an outstanding success in some civilian activity, business 
or professional or what not. I think that gives to a man proof of 
his ability to step into a job here in Government and do a good job. 
But, regardless of that, of course, we can see something that is lac king 
in practically every man that comes before us for confirmation, and 
so I am going to vote for confirmation of Mr. Gorrie. 

Chairman Russet. Those who favor the motion of Senator John- 
son—that the nomination be reported to the Senate—say “Aye.” 

(There was a chorus of “ayes.”) 

Chairman Russetu. Those opposed say “No.” 

(There was no response.) 

Chairman Russet, The nomination will be reported. 

Senator Cary. Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand a proxy from 
Senator Bridges, which under the circumstances and because I have 
not recently had a personal conversation with him on it, I should not 
cast one way or the other. As I have sat here and thought this matter 
cance as best I could, I feel I would just remain abse ‘nt in terms of 
voting, sir. 

Chairman Russeit. Thank you. 
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NOMINATION OF EDWARD T. DICKINSON, OF NEW YORK, TO BE 
VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES 
BOARD 


Chairman Russeii. The next name is that of Edward T. Dickinson, 
of New York, to be Vice Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board. What is the pleasure of the committee ? 

Senator Jounson. [ move it be reported. 

Chairman Russet... Those in favor of reporting the name of Mr. 
Dickinson say “Aye.” 

(There was a chorus of “ayes.”) 

Chairman Russeii. Those opposed, “No.” 

(There was no response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Mr. Dickinson’s name will be reported to the 
Senate. Well, gentlemen, I thank you for your attendance here 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 o’clock a. m., the hearing was concluded.) 
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